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lilessage  to  Sunday  School  cJeachers 

PRESIDENT    GEORGE    ALBERT    SMITH 

npHE  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was 
organized  by  direct  commandment  from  our 
Heavenly  Father.  Upon  the  rock  of  revelation  this 
Church  was  founded  and  by  revelation  it  has  been 
guided.  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  was  called  by  God  to  be  His 
prophet  and  through  him  was  restored  to  the  earth 
the  Holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood  which  is  the  power 
of  God  delegated  to  man  to  act  in  His  name.  Through 
this  Priesthood  every  ordinance  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
children  of  man,  is  authoritatively  administered. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  this  Church  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  so  that  its  doctrines  may 
be  made  understandable  to  every  member  of  the 
Church.  The  Sunday  Schools  have  been  given  this 
glorious  privilege,  therefore  departments  have  been 
organized  in  the  Sunday  School  so  that  all  may  receive 
these  teachings  according  to  their  age  and  capabilities. 
The  greatest  purpose  of  the  Sunday  School  is  to  im- 
plant an  abiding  testimony  in  the  heart  of  each  of  its 
students  so  that  they  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior.  No  more 
noble  calling  can  be  given  to  one  than  to  be  called  as 
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a  teacher  to  help  in  building  such  a  testimony  in  his 
pupil,  young  or  old.  To  the  teachers  in  Sunday  School 
may  I  quote  the  words  of  President  Anthon  H.  Lund: 
"Study  the  best  ways  and  methods  of  reaching  the 
hearts  of  men  with  the  convincing  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  let  your  best  endeavors  be  directed  to  build 
up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Be  pure  in  thought,  prudent 
in  your  sayings  and  wise  in  your  actions.  Store  your 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  and 
seek  earnestly  to  have  the  spirit  of  your  calling." 

I  am  sure  if  you  do  this  you  will  be  able  to  feed  your 
students  with  the  bread  of  life.  Also,  I  pray  that  you 
will  be  able  to  mold  their  lives  in  such  a  manner  that 
through  all  their  years  they  will  walk  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  receive  Eternal  Life,  the  greatest 
gift  of  our  Lord. 


cJnhute  to  Lfiichard  iJOauanti[ne 

PRESIDENT    GEORGE    ALBERT    SMITH 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  given  by  President  George  Albert  Smith  at 
exercises  commemorating  the  birth  of  Elder  Richard  Ballantyne  held  Sunday, 
August  25,  1946,  11  A.   M.) 

Y^HEN  Brother  Ballantyne  began  the  Sunday  School 
work,  I  haven't  an  idea  he  knew  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  grow  and  what  an  influence  for  good 
it  would  become. 

I  am  thinking  of  one  of  the  things  in  Sunday  School 
that  interested  me  as  a  child.  I  was  not  a  very  good 
singer,  but  I  enjoyed  music,  and  I  remember  some  of 
the  hymns  that  influenced  my  life.  I  have  jotted  a  few 
of  them  down  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  you:  "Abide 
with  Me";  "Angry  Words,  Oh  Let  Them  Never"; 
"We  are  sowing,  daily  sowing,  countless  seeds  of  good 
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or  ill";  "Beautiful  Words  of  Love";  "Haste  to  the  Sun- 
day School."  (I  think  that  was  the  way  I  got  my  idea 
of  punctuality,  because  when  I  was  a  bpy  we  dared 
not  go  into  the  class  late.)  "Catch  the  Sunshine"; 
"Ere-  the  Sun  Goes  Down" ;  "Did  You  Think  to  Pray?" 
I  ask  this  audience,  "Ere  you  left  your  room  this 
morning,  Did  yoti  think  to  pray?  In  the  name  of  Christ 
our  Savior,  Did  you  sue  for  loving  favor,  As  a  shield 
today?" 

Then  "Hope  of  Israel,  Zion's  Army";  "Kind  Words 
Are  Sweet  Tones  of  the  Heart" ;  "Improve  the  Shining 
Moments";  "Scatter  Seeds  of  Sunshine";  "Let  us  All 
Press  on  in  the  Work  of  the  Lord" ;  "Never  be  Late 
to  the  Sunday  School  Class."  And  one  that  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  was  "Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer"; 
also  "In  Our  Lovely  Deseret,  where  the  saints  of  God 
have  met";  and  "Today  While  the  Sun  Shines,  Work 
with  a  Will." 

I  remember  George  Goddard  and  WiUiam  Willis, 
two  dear  old  brethren  who  used  to  come  to  the  Sunday 
School  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  when  I  was  there  and 
lead  us  in  singing  "I  Am  a  Mormon  Boy,"  and  other 
hymns.  All  these  things  have  come  to  my  mind  today, 
and  I  feel  that  the  hymns  that  have  been  taught  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  the 
Sunday  School  are  a  continuous  sermon  of  righteous- 
ness. I  am  sure  they  have  inspired  many  of  us  to  do 
the  things  the  Lord  would  like  us  to  do.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  incident  in  my  own 
life.When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  very  earnest  in  my 
work  in  Sunday  School.  I  was  working  with  Brother 
Charles  B.  Felt  and  his  associates,  and  gave  a  lot  of  time 
to  preparing  the  lessons  for  the  department.  We  spent 
not  only  Sundays,  but  we  met  together  on  week  nights 
to  prepare  those  lessons.  I  thought  we  did  a  lot  of  work, 
and  I  used  to  wonder  why  people  didn't  notice  it  and 
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say  something  about  it.  I  thought  I  was  not  appreciat- 
ed because  they  didn't.  Of  course  what  I  did  was  not 
anything  coxnpared  with  what  this  good  man  has  done 
whom  we  are  honoring  today,  but  I  want  to  tell  my 
experience. 

I  worked  in  the  Sunday  School  until  I  was  sent  upon 
a  mission  into  the  world.  In  the  meantime  I  had  mar- 
ried. Some  years  later  I  went  to  the  Seventeenth  Ward 
.  Sunday  School,  and  I  thought  I  would  visit  the  classes. 
When  I  went  into  the  Primary  class  I  found  one  of  my 
children  there,  and  I  found  two  of  the  teachers  that 
had  been  in  my  Sunday  School  class  teaching  my  child. 
THien  I  went  into  the  First  Intermediate  class  and  I 
found  another  one  of  my  children,  and  I  found  that 
all  the  teachers  in  that  class  had  been  my  pupils  in 
Sunday  School.  Years  afterward  I  went  into  a  Sunday 
School  class  up  in  the  Yale  Ward,  and  there  I  found 
one  of  my  grandchildren,  and  teaching  that  little  boy 
was  one  of  the  teachers  that  I  had  taught  in  the  Sev- 
enteenth Ward  Sunday  School. 

Did  I  need  any  more  benefit  or  credit  for  what  I 
had  done  than  that?  Think  what  it  meant  to  me  to 
give  the  best  I  had  to  those  wonderful  teachers,  and 
then  to  have  them,  in  turn,  devote  their  time  to  steer- 
ing my  own  flesh  and  blood  along  the  pathway  of 
righteousness.  So  today,  brethren  and  sisters,  keep  that 
in  mind.  If  we  are  not  quite  appreciated,  if  we  do  not 
hear  things  said  expressing  gratitude  for  the  work  that 
we  are  doing  in  the  community,  if  we  do  it  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  if  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  our  Heavenly  Father  it  will  bring  to  us  eternal 
dividends. 

The  contribution  that  Brother  Ballantyne  made  has 
blessed  not  only  those  who  are  now  members  of  the 
Sunday    School — 360,000 — but    hundreds   of    thou- 
sands more,  not  only  here  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Just  think  what  that  will  mean  when  he  meets  these 
children  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom — grown  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  having  become  fathers  and 
mothers,  grandparents — every  one  having  in  his  or 
her  heart  a  desire  that  Brother  Ballantyne  shall  know 
that  they  appreciate  the  small  Sunday  School  that  he 
started.  The  organization  was  small  at  that  time, 
about  thirty  pupils,  but  it  has  grown  now  not  only 
to  be  a  great  Sunday  School,  but  the  best  Sunday 
School  organization  in  all  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  Lord's  day.  Let 
us  teach  these  boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  up  to  do 
the  things  that  the  Lord  would  like  to  have  them  do  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  it  will  be  surprising  the  influence 
they  can  have  in  the  communities  that  they  live  in. 
Unless  the  world  repents  of  its  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence, unless  we  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  many  cases, 
repent  of  our  attitude  of  indifference  toward  the 
holy  day  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  there  will  not  come 
to  us  all  the  joy  and  happiness  we  desire  to  enjoy  here, 
and  it  will  not  be  with  us  in  eternity. 

One  of  the  commandments  that  God  gave  was  to 
honor  the  Sabbath  day  and  to  keep  it  holy.  He  gave  us 
six  days  in  which  to  play  and  work,  but  the  seventh, 
He  said,  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  our  God,  and  in 
it  we  should  do  no  work.  It  was  set  apart  as  His  holy 
day.  Surely  this  group  of  men  and  women  standing 
here  today,  with  all  the  comforts  and  the  blessings 
that  have  been  conferred  upon  us,  will  not  be  among 
those  who  forget  that  this  is  the  Lord's  day;  surely 
we  will  not  forget  to  pray;  surely  we  will  not  fail 
to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  what 
the  Lord  would  have  them  know,  because  I  say  to 
you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  our  eternal  happiness 
will  be  predicated  very  largely  on  what  is  accomplished 
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by  the  children  who  grow  up  in  the  communities  in 
which  we  Uve.    Don't  forget  that. 

I  will  not  keep  you  longer.  I  am  happy  to  be  here. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  that  has  come  into  my 
life  through  the  Sunday  School.  It  was  in  the  Sunday 
School  that  I  first  read  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Alma — 
the  only  piece  of  literature  in  the  whole  world  that 
tells  us  where  our  spirits  go  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  It  was  in  the  Sunday  School  that  I 
learned  that  we  may  live  eternal  lives  right  here  upon 
this  earth,  in  the  companionship  of  our  loved  ones. 

So  I  congratulate  you  who  are  here  who  know  that 
and  live  for  it.  I  am  grateful  to  know  some  of  those 
who  are  descendants  of  the  good  man  whose  monu- 
ment is  here  before  us,  and  I  say  unto  you,  honor  this 
great  character,  and  you  will  honor  God. 

May  the  peace  and  blessings  of  the  Lord  abide  with 
us  always,  that  we  may  be  worthy  not  only  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  but  that  we  may  live  so  worthily  in  that  mem- 
bership that  we  will  find  our  place  in  the  Celestial 
Kingdom.  I  pray  also  that  the  descendants  of  Brother 
Richard  Ballantyne  may  live  to  be  worthy  of  his 
eternal  companionship,  and  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 


ARTICLES  OF  FAITH 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal, 
and  "we  believe  that  He  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous, 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we;  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul — ^e  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things,  we  have 
endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there 
is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek 
after  these  things. — Joseph  Smith. 
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MILTON    BENNION 

VII. 

The  Development  of  Human  Resources 

'pHE  scientific  study  of  human  nature  has  thrown 
much  hght  upon  the  means  of  human  development 
and  how  to  secure  best  results  in  the  education  of 
young  people.  Health  of  body  is  a  very  worthwhile 
asset,  but  only  as  it  contributes  toward  greater  moral 
and  spiritual  health.  Physical  health  and  efficiency 
is  an  essential  qualification  of  prize  fighters  and  perpe- 
trators of  some  kinds  of  major  crimes.  Mere  health  of 
body  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  end  in  itself,  however 
valuable  it  may  be  as  a  means  toward  socially  valuable 
ends — development  of  intelligence,  skills  and  appreci- 
ation of  art,  morality,  and  religion. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
the  church,  the  state,  the  schools,  and  all  social  organ- 
izations by  cooperative  effort  to  foster  both  the  means 
and  the  ends  of  the  highest  development  of  character 
ation  of  art,  morality,  and  religion. 

The  need  of  providing  the  physical  necessities  of  life, 
protection  from  'diseases,  and  formation  of  habits 
necessary  for  realization  of  the  highest  degree  of 
health  and  efficiency  have  already  been  discussed  in 
previous  editorials  in  this  magazine  and  in  the  series 
on  Healthful  Living  by  Mildred  Bowers  now  being 
published.  We  are  here  concerned  primarily  with  non- 
material  values.  Acquisition  of  these  values  begins 
in  infancy.  The  mother -child  relationship  properly 
counts  for  most.  Influence  of  the  father  should  also 
be  an  important  factor. 
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The  foundations  of  character  are  laid  before  the 
child  enters  school  at  the  age  of  5,  6,  or  7  years.  In 
the  meantime  the  child  needs  the  association  of  other 
children  in  the  home.  An  only  child  in  a  family  begins 
life  under  a  handicap.  Parents  of  such  often  wonder 
how  their  parents  managed  to  care  for  6,  8,  or  10. 
Assuming  necessary  means  of  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, suitable  living  quarters,  and  means  of  education, 
the  parents  of  a  large  family  may  have  a  lighter  load 
than  the  parents  of  one  child  only.  In  the  large  family 
the  children  help  to  care  for  each  other,  even  at  times 
to  disciplining  one  another.  Certainly  they  have 
greater  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
others,  a  matter  of  major  importance  in  any  orderly 
society. 

The  free  public  school  is  one  of  the  chief  means  to- 
ward equalizing  the  opportunities  of  young  people  to 
acquire  non-material  values^ — knowledge,  skills,  and 
opportunities  for  social  development.  In  the  various 
states  of  the  U.S.A.  and  in  most  other  countries  there 
is  need  of  more  equalization  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  all  grades  of  public  and  private  education. 

Equalization  of  opportunity  for  religious  education 
is  very  well  provided  in  the  priesthood  quorums  and 
in  the  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  L.D.S.  Church 
wherever  local  officials  and  groups  take  advantage  of 
their  privileges.  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  applies  with  greatest  force  to  giving  spirit- 
ual values.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone  both 
to  give  and  to  acquire  increased  spirituality  by  giving. 

Commercial  amusements  have  great  possibilities  for 
good  or  evil.  Where  financial  profit  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration, however,  show  houses  and  dance  halls  may 
tend  to  destroy  rather  than  to  create  spiritual  values. 
The  excuse  is  offered  that  they  provide  what  the  peo- 
ple want  as  indicated  by  the  patronage.  That,  of 
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course,  may  be  true  of  taverns  where  alcoholic  drinks 
are  served.  It  may  even  include  gambling  dens,  and 
houses  of  ill-fame.  On  these  accounts  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  community  should  sense  their  great  respon- 
sibilities and  unite  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  make  their 
community  life  most  wholesome  for  children,  youths, 
and  themselves  as  well.  Experimental  studies  of  char- 
acter education  have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  such 
community  cooperation  is  essential.  While  the  family 
influence  provides  the  foundation  the  community  life 
has  much  to  do  with  the  superstructure.  The  great 
increase  in  the  complexity  of  modern  life,  especially 
in  cities  and  towns,  has  made  the  community  life  an 
ever  more  important  factor  in  the  character  and  re- 
ligious development  of  youth. 

It  is  a  civic  obligation  of  every  citizen  irrespective 
of  religious  or  political  affiliation  to  join  in  an  organ- 
ized effort  not  only  to  keep  their  community  free  from 
bad  influences,  but  also  to  provide  ample  facilities  for 
positive  development  of  all  non-material  values. 


PREAMBLE  TO  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America. 


CHILDREN  IN   A  DEMOCRACY 

"It  is  essential  to  democracy  that  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  as 
well  as  respect  for  others  and  a  cooperative  attitude,  be  fostered.  These 
characteristics  may  be  best  acquired  in  childhood  if  the  relationship  among 
members  of  the  family  is  of  a  democratic  quality." — ^The  Children's  Bu- 
reau, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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IV. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STANDARDS  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
AND  SERVICE  OF  FAMILY  MEALS 


TAThat  is  the  standard  or  pattern 
of  meal  service  in  your  home? 
Do  you  gather  your  family  for 
breakfast  in  the  morning  and  for 
dinner  in  the  evening  and  serve  a 
nourishing  lunch  to  those  who  may 
be  able  to  come  home  at  noon?  Or 
do  you  have  an  'open-house'  break- 
fast where  each  person  eats  what  he 
can  find  or  leaves  home  without 
breakfast,  a  pick-up  lunch  and  din- 
ner if  and  when  the  family  returns 
home?  Before  starting  a  meal,  do  you 
return  thanks?  Do  you  invite  order 
and  cleanliness  to  your  table?  Do 
you  dine  rather  than  just  eat? 

There  is  a  moral  aspect  to  feeding 
one's  family.  Family  meals  aside 
from  fostering  good  physical  health 
can  be  made  a  medium  through 
which  family  ties  are  cemented,  the 
community  spirit  of  family  life  en- 
joyed, and  many  fundamentals  of 
the  gospel  taught. 

Family  prayer,  which  in  many 
homes  preceeds  the  morning  meal, 
and  the  blessing  of  the  food  at  each 
meal  create  bonds  of  brotherhood 
and  an  awareness  of  our  dependence 
upon  our  Father  in  heaven.  This 
great  privilege  is  lost  to  those  who 
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depend  upon  public  establishments 
for  family  meals.  While  many  who 
eat  in  a  public  place  may  individual- 
ly offer  a  silent  prayer,  how  can  one 
draw  near  to  God  in  an  environment 
blue  with  stale  tobacco  smoke  and 
cramped  with  confusion?  If  meals 
within  the  home  are  to  contribute 
to  the  wholesome  development  of 
its  members,  it  is  important  that 
confusion  be  ushered  from  the  home. 
Reverence  and  quiet  should  mark 
the  period  of  grace.  Blatant  radio 
programs,  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.,  distort  the  beauty  of  the 
occasion  and  distract  family  atten- 
tion from  reverence  and  thanks- 
giving. Following  grace,  the  fami- 
ly may  devote  themselves  to  a  re- 
laxing period  of  companionship 
and  enjoyment  while  partaking  of 
the  food. 

The  manner  in  which  a  meal  is 
served  can  also  be  a  powerful  agent 
in  developing  desirable  food  habits 
and  educating  children  for  commu- 
nity life.  A  family  need  not  possess 
expensive  and  elaborate  linen,  sil- 
ver, china  and  glassware  in  order  to 
serve  a  meal  nicely.  If  order  and 
cleanliness,  individual  considera- 
tion  and  politeness  exist,  whether 
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the  meal  be  served  on  tin  or  plates  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  and  re- 
ef gold,  it  will  have  been  nicely  tain  the  highest  nutrient  quality 
served.  Order  and  cleanliness  are  possible.  There  are  three  classes  of 
matters  of  habit.  Consideration  and  nutrients  which  may  be  lost  or  so 
politeness  are  also  matters  of  habit  changed  during  the  cooking  process 
and  children  are  never  too  young  to  as  to  be  useless  to  the  body.  Protein 
be  trained.  The  following  nursery  foods  become  less  rather  than  more 
jingle  is  well  known  to  everyone:  digestible  if  cooked  at  high  temper- 
"Hearts  like  doors  will  open  with  atures.  Many  minerals  and  vitamins 
ease  to  very  tiny,  tiny  keys;  I  are  soluble  in  water  and  may  be 
thank  you,  sir,  and  if  you  please."  leeched  into  soaking  or  cooking  wa- 

Ranking  in  importance  to  plan-  ter  and  be  discarded.  Some  minerals 

ning  and  selection  of  nutritionally  and  vitamins  undergo  changes  when 

balanced  foods  for  family  meals  is  exposed  to  air  and  under  the  influ- 

careful  preparation.  It  is  pointless  ence   of   heat   which    render   them 

to  plan  balanced  meals  and  to  pur-  valueless  to  the  body.  Because  these 

chase  quality  foods  only  to  dissipate  conditions   exist,    the   aim   in    food 

these  values  by  careless  preparation,  preparation  is  to  handle   and  cook 

Lack  of  interest  in  food  preparation  foods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 

and  lack  of  information  and   skill  the     highest     reasonable     nutrient 

possibly  account  for  the  poor  quali-  value.    The    following    preparation 

ty  of  much  of  the  food  which  is  standards  may  be  helpful  in  achiev- 

served  in  many  American  homes  and  ing  this  goal. 

in  public  dining  rooms.  Food  man-  PROTEIN  FOODS  including 
agement  and  service  can  be  an  ab-  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  meat,  fish  and 
sorbing  and  fascinating  part  of  poultry  should  be  cooked  at  low 
homemaking.  Cooking  can  be  a  temperatures.  Use  a  double  boiler 
satisfying  activity  because  results  in  preparing  milk,  egg,  and  cheese 
are  so  quickly  apparent.  Foods  that  dishes  and  maintain  the  tempera- 
look  good,  that  smell  good,  and  that  ture  below  the  boiling  point  during 
taste  good  to  a  person  are  good,  the  entire  process.  Cover  the  pan 
While  interest  is  affected  by  atti-  in  which  you  scald  milk  in  order  to 
tude,  it  can  be  developed  by  ex-  reduce  the  formation  of  a  scum.  Be- 
panding  one's  information  about  cause  proteins  coagulate  with  heat, 
foods  and  by  developing  prepara-  all  dishes  in  which  you  have  had 
tion  skills.  uncooked  milk,  eggs,  cheese  or  meat 

Foods  are  cooked  or  are  prepared  should  be  rinsed  with  cold  water  to 

in  other  ways  for  the  following  rea-  dissolve     protein     particles     before 

sons:  first,  to  increase  their  digesti-  washing   them  in  hot  water.   This 

bility;    second,    to   increase   palata-  procedure    will     save     dishwashing 

bility  and  flavor;  and  third,  to  im-  time  and  make  the  task  easier, 

prove  appearance  and  appetite  ap-  Meat   cuts  are   classed  as   tender 

peal.  This  should  be  accomplished  in  or  less  tender  according  to  the  kind 
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of  meat,  the  age  of  the  animal,  the 
location  in  the  animal  body  from 
which  the  cut  was  taken,  and  the 
condition  of  the  animal  when 
butchered.  Veal  and  lamb  come  from 
young  animals  and  all  cuts  are  ten- 
der. Pork  is  a  fine  grained  meat  and 
is  tender.  Beef  comes  from  mature 
animals  and  may  or  may  not  be  ten- 
der according  to  the  conditions 
named  above.  Tender  cuts  of  meat 
are  cooked  with  dry  heat  by  the  fol- 
lowing processes:  roasting,  broiling, 
frying  and  pan  broiling.  In  order  to 
soften  the  tissues  of  less  tender 
meat,  it  must  be  cooked  in  moist 
heat  which  means  pot  roasting  or 
stewing.  When  roasting  meat  of  any 
kind,  an  oven  temperature  of  from 
275°  F  to  300°  is  ideal.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  tempera- 
ture exceed  350°  F  if  the  nutrient 
value  and  flavor  is  to  be  retained. 
When  cooked  at  a  low  temperature, 
meat  holds  its  juices  and  flavor  ex- 
tractives within  the  fibers  of  the 
meat  and  is  more  digestible.  When 
cooked  at  high  temperatures,  it  be- 
comes dry,  stringy,  and  unpalatable. 
A  roast  need  not  be  seared  at  a  high 
temperature  in  order  to  develop  ex- 
terior crust  and  flavor.  A  little 
longer  cooking  time  at  the  lower 
temperature  will  accomplish  the 
Same  purpose.  There  is  an  added 
compensation  to  a  busy  homemaker 
for  roasting  at  low  temperatures. 
Less  fat  splashes  into  the  oven  thus 
reducing  fat  stain  in  the  oven  and 
smoke  soil  on  kitchen  walls.  When 
stewing  or  pot  roasting,  tempera- 
tures should  be  maintained  at  a  sim- 
mer below  the  boiling  point.  A  stew 
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pan  with  a  tight  fitted  lid  will  re- 
tain the  steam,  shorten  the  time  of 
cooking,  and  keep  volatile  fat  par- 
ticles in  the  kettle  away  from  kit- 
chen walls. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS 
are  foods  composed  generally  of 
from  85%  to  95%  water,  some  car- 
bohyrate,  a  little  protein,  and  a  rich 
supply  of  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Because  of  the  water  content  and 
fibrous  structure,  they  add  bulk  to 
the  diet  and  act  as  regulators  in  the 
digestive  tract.  Of  great  additional 
value  is  the  quantity  of  mineral  and 
vitamin  which  they  provide.  The 
structure  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
delicate  and  requires  careful  handl- 
ing. Dehydration  or  loss  of  moisture 
begins  soon  after  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  picked  from  the  vine  or 
tree.  Because  of  this  fact  and  due 
to  other  changes  that  occur  in  plant 
foods  after  harvesting,  they  should 
be  prepared  and  served  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  to  enjoy  their  finest 
flavor  and  highest  quality.  Vege- 
tables and  frmts  will  retain  their 
freshness  for  a  longer  time  if  stored 
in  a  moist,  cool  atmosphere.  Storage 
of  root  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
for  winter  is  a  special  problem  re- 
quiring ventilated  pits  or  bins. 

The  following  rules  should  be 
observed  in  cooking  vegetables:  1, 
Pare  immediately  before  cooking  (do 
not  soak  vegetables  in  water  for  a 
long  period  of  time)  ;  2,  Cook  in  as 
large  pieces  as  is  practicable;  3, 
Cook  in  a  tightly  covered  pan,  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  until  the 
vegetables  are  just  tender.  Strong 
flavored  vegetables  are  the  only  ex- 
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ception.  Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  two  kinds  of  food  most  frequently 
onions  are  in  this  class  and  should  served  raw,  the  same  rules  for  hand- 
be  cooked  in  enough  water  to  cover  ijng  before  cooking  apply  here.  All 
without  a  lid  for  the  first  two  or  fj-^its  and  vegetables  should  be 
three  minutes,  after  which  the  vege-  washed  and  stored  at  refrigerator 
tables  should  be  covered  and  steam  temperatures.  When  cutting  vege- 
cooked  until  tender.  Cook  all  vege-  tables  and  fruits  for  salad,  a  higher 
tables  a  minimum  length  of  time.  quantity  of  vitamin  will  be  retained 
The  aim  is  to  preserve  the  color,  if  served  in  large  rather  than  small 
flavor  and  nutrient  content.  Vege-  pieces.  A  beautifully  prepared  and 
tables  need  not  be  dressed  with  j^sty  salad  will  leaven  a  meal.  Use 
elaborate  sauces  to  be  appetizing,  sa^ds  frequently.  In  order  to  keep 
Prepare  then  with  care  and  they  will  citrus  juices  as  rich  in  vitamin  C  as 
sell  themselves.  is  possible,  they  should  be  juiced 
CEREALS  are  high  energy  foods,  immediately  before  being  served. 

They  provide  a  good  quality  of  pro-  jyAxJNG  is  a  sneciaHzed  nroce- 

tein   and   are  important   for    their  ,  iiAKlJSU  is  a  specialized  proce 

t       J     -^      •           ^     ^   \f  dure   involving   the   most   complex 

mmeral  and  vitamin  content.  Many  .          °       ,                ,     .'^ 

11           .               1     r        J    •  preparation   procedures    and   there- 
whole   gram   cereals    round   m   our  ^    ^  ^           i              .        i-nr            j 
i^^j        L          u            *_  tore  demands  extensive  skill  lor  good 
markets    today    have    been    steam  ,       „        .               ,            .  ° 

J  1    J       J  •        -  results.  Experience  and  practice  are 

processed  or  precooked  and  require  .        i     i  i     .  r            •           ^ 

1         L    ..       1  •      ^-          I.  invaluable  ii   one   is   to   become   a 

only  a  short  cooking  time  when  pre-  r  i   ,    i         t.        i      - 

J   •      ^u     t.             TV4-             jz     J  successful  baker.  Jhor  the  inexperi- 

pared  in  the  home.    Many  refined  ,           ^  ,         ,       ^           ,    \ 

11           r                 ■  t:  J        -..L  enced,  careiui  study  of  standard  re- 
cereals    have    been    enriched    with  .             i  ,     •               i          r        .  • 

1         J      -^      ■       ^      •  cipes  and  basic  procedures  round  m 

minerals   and  vitamins   to  improve  *^             ,              i    i      i             i       r 

^1    •         ^  .     ^       1        ^          11  many  modern  cook  books  can  be  oi 

their  nutrient  value.  Generally  ce-  .       i     ,  i 

1    r      1             1                    ■      ^L  invaluable  assistance. 
real   roods   are   less  expensive   than 

protein  foods.  The  quality  of   this  Standards,  then,  are  important  in 

class  of  foods   is   frequently  over-  the  preparation  and  service  of  food. 

looked.  Cereals  should  be  cooked  in  Good   food   management    within    a 

moist   heat  until   thoroughly   soft-  home  not  only  creates  an  enterprise 

ened  and  well  cooked.  for  cooperative  family  activity  but 

FOODS  SERVED  RAW  should  is    the    bulwark    upon    which    the 

be  prepared  as  near  the  service  time  physical  growth  and  development  of 

as  possible.  The  appeal  of  raw  foods  the  family  is  founded  and  provides 

is  in  the  crisp  freshness  and  contrast  an  opportunity  for  expansion  of  in- 

of  texture  that  they  add  to  a  meal.  dividual     character     and     spiritual 

Since  vegetables  and  fruits  are  the  capacity. 


"Happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  every  counte- 
nance bright  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a 
mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever  shining 
benevolence." — Washington  Irving 
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1836 

r^N  January  1st,  1836,  he  [Jo- 
seph  Smith,  Jr.]  laid  hands  on 
me,  in  company  with  several  of  the 
Elders;  my  pain  instantly  left  me 
and  I  gradually  recovered  my 
strength  and  the  use  of  my  limbs. 

I  passed  through  the  ordinances 
of  endowment  and  received  much 
instruction  and  many  manifesta- 
tions of  the  spirit.  While  in  the 
Temple  I  had  a  vision  of  the  Millen- 
nium and  exclaimed,  'All  the  world 
is  giving  glory  to  God/ 

In  the  spring  of  1836  I  started 
on  a  mission  with  Charles  H.  Smith, 
son  of  my  late  uncle  Samuel  Smith 
the  Third.  Cousin  Hyrum,  when  on 
a  visit  to  the  East,  had  brought 
Charles  to  Kirtland  and  sent  him  to 
school,  boarding  him  and  paying 
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his  expenses  for  six  months.  He  was 
ten  weeks  older  than  myself.  We 
had  spent  our  childhood  together 
having  been  born  and  raised  until 
9  years  old  within  a  few  rods  of  each 
other.  He  had  been  baptized  only  a 
few  days  before  starting.  We 
preached  in  Euclid,  Cleveland, 
Brooklyn,  and  Parma  when  Charles 
returned  to  Kirtland.  The  night  af- 
ter he  left,  I  saw  him  in  vision  car- 
ried out  of  my  sight  in  a  whirlwind. 
He  remained  in  Kirtland  a  short 
time  and  then  left  the  Church,  and 
I  never  have  seen  him  since.  I  con- 
tinued on  this  mission  for  about  six 
weeks  preaching  in  Newburg,  In- 
dependence and  other  parts  of  Cuya- 
hoga County.  While  I  was  on  this 
mission,  Uncles  Asahel  and  Silas 
Smith  and  their  families  moved  to 
Kirtland,   bringing  with   them  my 


MY    JOURNAi. 

grandmother.  She  saw  all  the  grand-  their  solemn  oaths,  when  sworn  to 

children     and     great-grandchildren  support  the  Constitution  and  pro- 

that  were  in  Ohio,  except  myself,  tect  the  people, 

and  then  quietly  laid  down  and  slept  I  undertook  to  work  in  the  har- 

on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1836,  and  vest  field  to  procure  some  clothing, 

was  interred  in  the  burying  ground  but  the  first  day's  work  brought  on 

near  the  Temple.  I  returned  to  Kirt-  the    rheumatism    in   my    knee   and 

1^^<^'  made  me  so  lame  I  could  scarcely 

I  left  Kirtland  about  the  first  of  walk.  I  traveled  about  3  months  in 
June  in  company  with  my  uncle,  connection  with  Elder  Henry  G. 
Patriarch  Joseph  Smith  and  my  Sherwood.  Near  Belleview  I  was 
father;  traveled  with  them  and  vis-  sent  to  see  a  sick  woman.  I  went  to 
ited  several  branches  in  Cuyahoga  the  house  and  learned  that  she  was 
County.  Father  Joseph  Smith  ad-  in  labor;  the  midwives  were  fright- 
ministering  Patriarchal  blessings  ened  and  had  sent  for  a  doctor  who 
wherever  they  went.  At  Tinker's  proved  not  to  be  at  home.  I  felt  my- 
Creek  I  found  a  company  of  Saints  self  in  rather  a  strange  place,  but  the 
emigrating  to  Missouri,  and  accom-  Spirit  suggested  that  I  should  ad- 
panied  them  as  far  as  the  Clear  Fork  minister.  I  laid  my  hands  on  her 
of  the  Mohegan  River,  where  I  head  and  prayed  for  her  speedy  de- 
commenced  preaching  in  London-  liverance  without  pain,  and  immed- 
viile,  Perry,  Belleville,  Frederick,  iately  retired.  In  five  minutes  after 
Wayne  and  other  parts  of  the  coun-  she  was  the  mother  of  a  fine  child, 
ties  of  Richland  and  Knox,  Ohio.  The  old  ladies  said,  'That  young 
On  the  26th  of  June,  my  birthday,  Mormon  preacher  was  worth  all  the 
being  nineteen,  I  preached  to  a  large  doctors  in  the  country,  for  they  did 
congregation  on  Bradley  Wilson's  not  know  enough  to  give  God  the 
porch,  in  the  township  of  Perry,  glory.'  I  started  for  Newark  in  com- 
Richland  County,  on  the  evidences  pany  with  Elder  Sherwood,  but  I 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon;  after  which  was  so  lame  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
I  baptized  William  Yokum  and  wife  in  Wayne  at  Brother  Winget's, 
(he  was  afterwards  dreadfully  mu-  where  there  was  a  small  Branch  of 
tilated  by  the  mob  at  Haun's  Mill,  the  Church.  I  preached  and  taught 
Missouri,  and  lost  a  leg  in  conse-  from  house  to  house.  Mr.  WiUiam 
quence.)  Rood  came  to  me  and  held  a  long 

On  the  4th  of  July  I  delivered  an  argument;  he  finally  acknowledged 
oration  in  a  grove  near  Perrysville,  our  doctrines  were  strictly  scriptur- 
in  which  I  portrayed  strongly  the  al;  that  the  Church  was  organized 
danger  our  national  government  was  precisely  according  to  the  true  pat- 
in  of  dissolution  in  consequence  of  tern,  and  said  if  he  could  know  it 
the  great  increase  of  mob  violence  was  not  a  form  without  the  power, 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  total  he  could  join  with  all  his  heart;  if 
disregard  on  the  part  of  oificers  of  he  could  see  one  sick  person  healed 
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he  would  then  be  satisfied  the  work 
was  of  God.  I  replied,  'You  would 
then  query.'  He  said,  'No.  I  pledge 
myself  that  I  will  receive  it  and 
spend  my  life  to  spread  it  abroad.' 

About  a  week  after  this,  Brother 
Luther  McVey  had  a  very  sick  child, 
a  boy  of  three  years  old.  He  had  not 
sent  for  the  Elders  because  his  wife, 
Lodema,  was  violently  opposed,  but 
sent  for  a  doctor,  who  continued  to 
administer    medicine  till  he   found 
the  child  must  die,  and  quit  doctor- 
ing it.  Its  grandmother  and  great- 
grandmother  and  several  other  rela- 
tives came  together  to  see  the  child 
die.  Mrs.  McVey  consented  that  her 
husband  should  send  for  the  Elders 
as  it   could   not  do  the   child   any 
harm;  they  came  for  me  three  miles. 
I  hastened  to  see  the  child  and  felt 
annoyed  at  the  number  of  unbeliev- 
ers who  were  in  the  room,  though 
I  saw  none  but  the  relatives  of  the 
family.  I  knelt  down  and  laid  my 
hands  upon  the  child;  it  had  been 
unconscious  for  several  hours,  and 
rebuked  its  disease  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  hurried  off 
to  fulfill    an   appointment.    I   met 
Mr.  Rood  a  few  days  afterwards;  he 
told  me  a  great  miracle  had  been 
performed  by  my  administration  to 
McVey's  sick  child.  Says  he,  'I  hid 
myself  behind  the  curtain  that  you 
might  not  know  that  I  was  there, 
and    I    know    that    the    child    was 
healed,  for  you  had  not  passed  the 
gate  until  he  got  up  and  called  for 
food,  and  then  was  dressed  and  with- 
in an  hour  afterwards  went  to  his 
grandmother's,  a  mile  distant,  and 
has    continued    sound    ever    since.' 
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I  asked  Mr.  Rood  if  he  was  ready  to 
receive  the  work  according  to  his 
promise.  He  replied,  'I  know  it  is  as 
notable  a  miracle  as  any  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  Now  if  I  only 
knew  the  devil  did  not  perform  it 
I  would  receive  the  work.'  I  told  him 
that  the  devil  would  not  heal  men 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Jesus  said, 
(Mark  9:39)  'No  man  can  do  a 
miracle  in  my  name  that  would 
hghtly  speak  evil  of  me.'  I  bore 
testimony  to  him  that  it  was  by  the 
power  of  God  through  the  admin- 
istration which  he  had  appointed. 
I  have  never  since  desired  that  any 
xaibeliever  should  see  miracles  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth. 

Soon  afterwards  I  baptized  Mrs. 
McVey.  I  attended  a  Methodist 
camp  meeting  under  the  shade  of  a 
thicket  of  large  hickory  trees.  "When 
I  came  on  the  ground,  although  I 
had  never  been  within  10  miles  of 
the  place  before,  I  was  pointed  out 
to  the  ministers  on  the  stand,  and 
one  of  them  commenced  a  tirade  of 
abuse  against  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
Latter-day  work,  after  which  he  in- 
vited people  to  be  baptized  by  im- 
mersion, though  he  said  it  was  not 
the  right  way,  he  was  willing  to  do 
anything  to  satisfy  people's  con- 
sciences. A  female  presented  herself 
for  baptism.  During  the  recess  I 
was  surrounded  by  several  preachers 
who  commenced  asking  me  ques- 
tions concerning  our  doctrine.  The 
Spirit  manifested  to  me  their  inten- 
tion, which  was  to  get  me  into  a 
dispute  and  then  arrest  me  for  mak- 
ing a  disturbance  on  the  ground.  To 
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avoid  this,  I  took  out  my  Bible  and 
answered  them  by  reading  in  a  low- 
tone  passages  which  I  readily  found 
directly  to  the  point.  I  soon  had  a 
hundred  people   around  me,   when 
a  rough  looking  man  came  up,  and 
in    a    tone   of    authority   enquired, 
'What  are  you  doing  here,  sir?'  I 
replied,     'Reading    in    the    Bible.' 
'What     gathers     so     many     people 
around  you?'  I  said,  'Reading  the 
Bible,    which    is    a    new    thing    to 
them.'  Finding  they  could  get  no 
cause    to   arrest   me,   the   ministers 
stood  guard  around  me  and  kept  the 
people  from  me.   At  dark  twenty 
fires  of  hickory  bark  on  scaffolds 
eight  feet  high  were  Ughted  around 
the  camp,  which  gave  the  woods  a 
pleasant    appearance.    An   eloquent 
discourse  depicting  the  terrific  mis- 
eries  and   endless   duration  of  hell 
fire  was  closed  by  a  general  shout, 
when  several  hundreds  of  men,  wo- 
men    and     children     commenced 
shouting  and  screaming  indiscrim- 
inately, and  as  the  meeting  had  been 
in  session  four  days,  they  all  looked 
dirty  and  haggard,  the  females  par- 
ticularly; their  hair  being  disheveled, 
which   was    plainly   manifested    by 
the  clear  light  of  the  fires.  The  mot- 
ley   combination    of    voices,    some 
shouting    glory,     some     hallelujah, 
others  bless  God,  at  the  very  top  of 
their  voices;  others  crying  for  their 
sins,  mourning  and  howling  for  fear 
of   hell  fire;   many   falling   to   the 
earth,  groaning  in  apparent  agony 
which    would    compare    with    the 
death  wails  in  a  cholera  hospital,  and 
altogether    presented    a    scene    so 
strange  I  thought  of  the  saying  of 


the  Prophet  Isaiah,  chapter  17, 
verse  12,  'Wo  to  the  multitude  of 
many  people  which  maketh  a  noise.' 
After  Elder  Sherwood  returned 
from  Newark,  I  traveled  with  him; 
preached  in  the  counties  of  Wayne, 
Richland,  Medina  and  Portage,  and 
attended  a  conference  at  Norton. 
Elders  Zebedee  Coltrin  and  Cousin 
Elias  Smith  from  Kirtland  were 
present.  Elias  carried  me  to  Kirt- 
land in  hjis  carriage;  we  arrived 
there  on  the  10th  of  October.  My 
father  and  Uncle  Joseph  Smith  re- 
turned on  the  same  day  in  good 
health  and  spirits  from  a  mission 
visiting,  preaching  and  conferring 
patriarchal  blessings  upon  the  Saints 
through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  They  traveled  In  a  one- 
horse  wagon  1600  miles. 

After  my  arrival  in  Kirtland,  my 
father  and  Elder  Sherwood  sent  me 
to  Richland  County  to  borrow 
some  money  for  them,  furnishing 
me  with  a  blank  note  they  had 
signed.  I  procured  from  Anthony 
Blackburn  $300,  brought  it  to  Kirt- 
land and  delivered  it.  The  Kirtland 
Safety  Society  Bank  was  in  full 
blast,  and  I  subscribed  5  shares, 
$250  stock  in  it.  I  paid  every  in- 
stallment required  by  the  directors, 
but  presume  there  were  stockhold- 
ers who  were  deficient. 

My  father  purchased  two  lots  in 
the  city  of  Kirtland  from  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  for  which  he  gave 
his  note  for  $1000;  also  purchased 
a  small  building  16  by  12,  in  which 
he  resided,  for  $65;  moved  it  on  to 
— More  on  page  528 
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0  ECENTLY  I  read  in  a  magazine  an 

article  with  the  anomalous 
title,  "The  Blessing  of  Insecurity." 
It  reminded  me  of  the  lesson  Father 
was  so  earnest  in  teaching;  to  work, 
to  keep  active  and  alert,  to  seek  to 
improve  oneself  continually  in 
every  way,  not  to  be  satisfied  and 
contented  with  mediocrity. 

When  he  was  young  Father  went 
to  a  newspaper  office  and  applied  for 
work.  The  manager  of  the  paper 
said,  "I'd  like  to  hire  you,  my  boy. 
"We  could  use  you  to  advantage. 
But  the  trouble  is  we  have  no  money 
to  pay  anyone." 

"I  didn't  ask  for  pay,  sir.  What 

1  want  is  work,"  was  Father's  re- 
sponse. And  that  was  characteristic 
of  him.  "It  is  work,  not  money  by 
which  one  grows,"  he  often  said. 
"Contentment  is  sometimes  the  re- 
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suit  of  indolence.  And  indolence 
and  ambition  can  never  do  effective 
team  work.  They  are  not  good 
partners." 

During  the  "undergroimd"  days 
our  farm  was  literally  infested  with 
deputy  marshalls.  They  were  a  des- 
picable lot.  One  of  them  made  a 
vile  remark  about  our  family  in  the 
presence  of  my  brothers. 

One  of  the  boys  told  him  that 
what  he  said  was  a  "damnable  lie." 
Father,  hearing  of  the  circtimstance, 
praised  the  boy  for  his  loyalty  and 
courage,  but  urged  him  not  to  use 
such  language.  "Next  to  actual  pro- 
fanity, that  word  is  one  that  I  dis- 
like more  than  any  other.  I  never 
use  it  myself.  I  want  my  children 
to  be  careful  in  their  choice  of 
words.  Swearing  does  not  strength- 
en speech.  In  fact  it  is  quite  the  con- 
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trary.  Simple  language  is  powerful.  Beauty  is  the  right  of  every  woman, 

So  called  strong  language  is  usually  and  should  be  preserved,"  he  said, 

the  weakest  kind."  One  can  easily  imagine  what  his  re- 

The  years  of  Father's  youth  and  action  would  be  to  the  common  and 

early  manhood  were  mostly  spent  very  unbecoming  habit  of  girls  and 

with  frontiersmen,  many  of  whom  women    today   dressing    in    slacks, 

were  of  a  low  mental  and  moral  overalls,  and  men's  trousers, 

level.  He  had  worked  with  all  class-  One  of  the  most  deHghtful  trips 

es  of  men  at  all  kinds  of  labor.  It  I  had  in  my  girlhood  was  a  month 

was  in  watching  different  types  of  spent     with    President    and    Sister 

men  that  he  gained  his  remarkable  Woodruff  and  Father  in  Southern 

knowledge  of  human  nature.  Hear-  Utah. 

ing  their  conversation,  and  noting  One  night  I  was  assigned  to  stay 

their   manners,  his  desire  to  avoid  with  Brother 'and  Sister  Woodruff 

common,  low,  and  degrading  habits  at  one  home  and  Father  was  to  sleep 

became  a  driving  force  in  his  mind,  at  another  place.  During  the  night 

He  took  pains  to  watch  for  faults  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack 

in  himself  which  he  saw  in  others,  of  pain,  one  of  my  occasional  spells 

And  he  re-inforced  that  ambition  of  stomach  trouble.     When  I  ap- 

and   determination  with   prayerful  peared  at  the  breakfast  table  weak 

effort.  My  father  believed  literally  and  pallid,  President  Woodruff  was 

in  the  Bible  statement  that  "God  concerned.  Upon  learning  that  I  had 

created   man  in  His  own  image."  had   such    attacks   before   he    said. 

Believing  this,  he  said,  "If  we  are  "What  does  your  mama  do  for  you 

made  in  the  image  of  our  Heavenly  when  you  have  this  pain?  Does  she 

Father,  we  should  perpetuate  that  give  you  medicine  for  it?" 

resemblance.  We  should  try  to  be  "Yes  sir,  she  gives  me  a  cup  of 

hke  Him  in  Spirit  and  intelligence."  strong  tea." 

Father's    watchword    was,     "Keep  Our  hostess  made  the   tea.    She 

thy  soul  dihgently."  This  inspiring  probably  borrowed  it.     While  we 

passage  is   found  in  Deuteronomy  were  at  breakfast.  Father  appeared. 

4:9.  And  his  most  earnest  exhorta-  He  looked  sharply  at  me  gulping 

tion  was    for   us   to   be   active   in  down  my  medicine — ^it  really  was 

Church  work.  that.   "What's   this?  What's   this," 

"Lovely  womanhood  is  one  of  the  he    exclaimed.   Father   had    always 

choicest  gifts  in  life,"  he  said  when  been  proud  that  his  childreii  kept 

he  saw  some  of  his  girls  dressed  in  the  Word  of  Wisdom.   I   stifled  a 

our  brothers'  clothes.  We  got  a  iec-  groan.  I  looked  bad  enough  without 

ture  then  that  I'm  sure  none  of  us  adding   to   the   discomfort    of    the 

ever  could  forget,  on  the  sweetness  others    by    making    a    fuss.    Sister 

and  charm  of  femininity.     "Don't  Woodruff  explained  the  reason  for 

ever  do  anything  to  detract  from  the  tea.  Father  patted  me  on  the 

that  rare  and  beautiful  inheritance,  shoulder,  and  said,  "Ah,  my  dear, 
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I'm  afraid  you're  a  true  daughter 
of  your  mother."  From  her  earliest 
childhood  my  mother  had  been 
raised  on  tea.  There  was  Httle  to  eat 
in  those  early  pioneer  days,  and  tea 
often  took  the  place  of  food.  In  her 
later  Hfe,  when  the  doctor,  analyz- 
ing her  condition,  ordered  her  to 
drink  it,  Father  agreed  with  him 
that  all  things  created  by  God  have 
their  use.  And  that  tea  as  a  medi- 
cine is  often  beneficial.  The  presi- 
dent and  Father  administered  to  me, 
and  we  were  soon  able  to  start  on 
our  day's  journey. 

I  remember  at  one  time  our 
mothers  were  greatly  perturbed  over 
something,  although  I've  forgotten 
now  what  it  was.  However,  I  clear- 
ly recall  Father  discussing  it  with 
them.  Some  of  us  children  were 
there.  One  idea  he  expressed  is 
strongly  stamped  on  my  memory. 

"Why  don't  you  get  together, 
my  dears,  and  do  something  about 
it?" 

"We  can't."  They  were  all 
agreed. 

"In  that  case  you  should  dismiss 
it  from  your  minds.  If  it  is  really 
something  that  you  can't  remedy, 
it  is  foolish  to  waste  your  time 
worrying  about  it.  Time  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  spent  in  useless  irrita- 
tion." 

Once  Father  heard  me  make  a 
childish  and  hateful  remark  about 
one  of  my  girl  companions.  He  gave 
me  a  well  deserved  and  expected  re- 
proof. 

"My  daughter,"  he  said,  "an  ugly 
remark  indicates  an  ugly  thought. 
Sweet  lips  should  never  let  an  im- 
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worthy  word  pass  them.  I  wonder 
if  you  are  jealous  of  her?  What  you 
said  suggests  that  you  might  be. 
If  that  is  the  case  you  are  doing 
yourself  a  great  wrong.  Jealousy  is 
a  bitter  and  destructive  force.  It 
will  devour  all  sweetness  in  your 
nature.  I  think  you  do  not  have  an 
envious  nature,  but  if  you  feel  jeal- 
ous, pray  earnestly  to  overcome  it." 

Then  I  admitted  the  fault  and 
aired  my  grievance.  The  girl  had 
been  given  a  part  in  a  play  that  I 
specially  wanted.  I  confessed  then, 
what  I  had  really  known  all  the 
time,  that  she  had  more  talent  than 
I  and  deserved  the  part.  Father  was 
sympathetic,  but  wisely  did  not  up- 
hold me  in  my  ill  natured  feelings. 

He  said  gently,"  If  she  has  great- 
er ability  than  you,  it  is  because 
that  is  her  particular  talent.  If  you 
haven't  that  special  gift  find  out 
what  you  have  and  cultivate  it.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  is  more  than  gen- 
erous to  His  children.  He  gives  to 
each  certain  skills  and  aptitudes. 
You  have  your  share.  You  may  not 
have  discovered  yet  what  they  are. 
Now  think  about  it,  my  child.  And 
instead  of  being  envious  of  others, 
study  yourself  and  develop  your 
own  talents."  And  then  he  had  me 
read  the  25  th  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  the  1 2  th  chapter  of  I  Corin- 
thians. 

Father  spoke  often  and  earnestly 
to  his  family  about  the  gifts  which 
God  gives  to  all  his  children.  He 
told  us,  and  made  it  very  impressive, 
that  to  each  is  given  the  abiUty  best 
suited  to  his  or  her  condition  in  life. 
— More  on  page  540 
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WHO  NELSON  WHEELER  WHIPPLE  WAS 


Tn  the  Mormon  country  there  is 
a  richer  and  more  abundant  man- 
uscript Uterature  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  community  in  America. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  unpub- 
lished documents  is  the  "History"  of 
Nelson  W.  Whipple.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  was 
written  with  more  deliberation  and 
purpose  than  most  of  the  "Histories" 
of  the  period;  second,  its  author 
seems  to  have  liked  to  write,  where- 
as most  journalists  of  his  time  wrote 
because  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  do  so;  third,  he  had  the  writer's 
gift  of  imagination  and  humor,  the 
gift  to  see  significant  things;  and, 
finally,  he  wished  to  preserve  the 
life  which  he  Hved,  since  he  appears 
to  have  believed  it  important. 


The  book  in  which  all  this  is  set 
down,  he  tells  us,  was  "made  in  the 
Old  Council  House,  by  Brother 
Kelly."  This  was  "about  December, 
1859."  And  he  adds:  "The  cost  of 
the  same  was  nine  dollars,  which  I 
paid  in  lumber  at  $6.00  per  100 
feet."  It  is  a  big  book,  nine  by  four- 
teen inches,  with  about  five  hun- 
dred ruled  pages,  and  is  sturdily 
built,  as  things  were  in  those  days, 
being  bound  in  dark  brown  leather. 
The  matter  in  the  "History"  was 
written  in  the  author's  later  life, 
beginning  perhaps  in  1878,  from 
diaries,  letters,  journals,  and  notes 
made  at  the  time  of  the  events. 

Whipple  seems  to  have  entertained 
not  a  little  ambition  respecting  the 
fruits  of  his  pen.  Concerning  the 
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contents  of  his  work,  in  a  sort  of 
preface,  he  says:  "This  History  con- 
tains sketches  of  the  history  of  my 
progenitors  and  relatives,  as  far 
back  as  I  have  any  knowledge.  It 
also  contains  many  items  and  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  Church 
since  its  organization,  its  troubles 
in  Nauvoo,  and  the  removal  from 
that  place  to  the  wilderness,  in  1846, 
and  its  travels  to  the  West  until 
it  reached  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  This  book  also  tells  of 
the  settlement  of  the  diJGferent  towns 
in  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west  [of  the  Salt  Lake 
valley] . 

"Although  I  have  taken  consider- 
able pains  in  the  writing  of  it,  yet 
it  is  not  by  any  means  what  I  in- 
tended it  to  be  when  I  commenced 
to  write.  It  is  badly  written  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ink  and  with  poor 
pens,  but  it  can  most  of  it  be  read." 
That  was  said  in  1878.  Elsewhere 
he  adds:  "This  book  contains  many 
items  of  useful  information  con- 
cerning events  that  are  probably  not 
recorded  in  other  books."  And  this 
is  quite  true,  for  not  many  of  those 
who  "took  the  pen  in  hand"  had 
the  native  literary  feeling  that  this 
man  had,  nor  the  sense  of  humor. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  here 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Utahns 
to  read  Mark  Twain. 

"The  Whipple  family  originated 
with  Henri  De  V.  Hippie,  a  gentle- 
man of  Normandy,  of  the  Vale  of 
Sucre  (or  Suede) .  For  his  galantry 
he  was  granted  the  manorial  estates 
of  Wraxall,  taking  the  name  of 
Wraxall.  Richard  Wraxall— that  is, 
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Richard  De  V.  Hippie — was  knight- 
ed on  the  battlefield  of  Agincourt, 
in  1415,  and  given  the  title  Tidele 
at  Brave'  (True  and  Brave).  In 
1485-1509  De  Hippie  was  angli- 
cized to  Whipple.'  All  this  accord- 
ing to  the  'Whipple- Wright  rec- 
ord.' " 

The  first  American  Whipple  came 
here  in  1630.  His  name  was  John 
Whipple.  He  settled  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  where,  also,  he  died, 
in  1685.  He  married  Sarah  Hawkins, 
whose  father  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Mayflmi/er.  Then  we  have  two  Sam- 
uel Whipples,  three  Daniels,  and 
Nelson  W.  The  last  Daniel,  Nelson's 
father,  married  Mary  Tiffany,  relict 
of  Sylvester  Aldrich,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  brings  Nelson  into  relationship 
with  the  Aldriches.  Mary  Tiffany 
was  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
New  York  Tiffanys,  silversmiths. 

Nelson  was  born  in  New  York,  in 
1819,  whither  his  parents  had  gone 
from  their  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
Their  fortunes  here  being  none  of 
the  best,  they  moved  to  Ohio,  where 
there  were  there  other  Tiffanys — 
also  Mary's  son,  Sylvanus.  This  was 
in  1833,  when  Nelson  was  fifteen. 
Here  Daniel  died,  but  not  before  he 
told  his  son  something  about  a  new 
church.  (He  had  left  the  Metho- 
dists when  he  had  differed  from  the 
minister  on  some  of  the  doctrines 
believed  by  them.) 

"He  told  me,"  says  Nelson,  "that 
the  time  would  come  that  a  church 
would  be  established  according  to 
the  order  found  in  the  scriptures, 
and  also  that,  if  I  lived  to  be  fifty, 


NELSON    WHEELER   WHIPPLE 

I  would  see  it  in  all  probability."  having  been  done  for  him,  he  bade 

Had  he  only  known  it,  that  church  the  family  goodby,  and  then   fell 

had  already  been  estabUshed.   "In  back    and    died."    After    that    the 

less  than  a  year  from  his  death,"  Tiflfanys  moved  to  Nauvoo,  where 

Nelson     adds,     "the     gospel     was  they  built  "a  big  log  house"  arid 

preached  to  us  by  John  Hughes  in  hved  in  it.  The  place  was  "on  Bain 

the  same  house  where  Father  died."  Street,    two    blocks   north   of    the 

The   family  soon  were  Latter-day  Temple." 

Saints.  By   this   time,   though,   the  Presently  the  Whipples  followed 

Saints  were  in  Illinois,  having  been  their  relatives  to  the  city,  with  whom 

expelled  from  Missouri.  "After  my  they  Uved  for  a  time  in  the  "big 

mother  joined  the  Church,  she  said  log  house."  Then  we  are  informed 

that,  if  she  could  live  to  see  Nauvoo  that  "the  next  day  after  arriving 

and    hear    the    authorities    of    the  here  we  went  to  see  the  Temple,  the 

Church,  she  would  then  be  willing  walls  of  which  were  about  half  up. 

to  leave  this  world.  This  she  lived  This  building  was  of  whitish  rock, 

to  see."   She  died,   however,   three  g^  coarse  kind  of  marble,  taken  from 

years  later  after  having  paid  a  visit  the  bank  of  the  river  about  one-half 

to  Nauvoo  with  her  son  Nelson.  a  mile  from  the  Temple.  On  seeing 

There  were  thirty-two  persons  in  this  building,  its  size,  the  curious 
the  group  in  which  Nelson  Whipple  workmanship,  the  numerous  work- 
left  Ohio  for  Nauvoo,  five  hundred  ers  engaged  upon  it,  I  was  rather 
and  sixty-three  miles  distant.  All  of  surprised.  We  viewed  the  work  as 
them,  it  appears,  had  been  converted  far  as  it  was  done,  walked  about 
by  John  Hughes,  a  local  Elder.  When  the  City  all  day,  and  returned  to 
Nelson  reached  Illinois,  he  was  both  Brother  Tiffany's  very  well  pleased 
sick  and  penniless,  and  so  he  stayed  with  what  we  had  seen." 
at  Henderson  for  a  time,  set  up  a  Whipple  gives  us  other  intimate 
turning  shop,  and  earned  some  details  of  the  Nauvoo  of  1846,  de- 
money.  Then  he  went  to  Nauvoo.  tails  that  we  do  not  get  in  any  other 

At  Henderson  his  uncle  Tiffany's  account.  Food  was  scarce.  So  the 
son,  Zenus,  took  sick.  His  strange  TiflFanys  and  the  Whipples  lived 
experience  shows  what  a  hold  the  mostly  on  bread  and  catfish.  More- 
new  religion  had  on  even  boys.  Zenus  over,  Nelson  was  informed  "that 
"told  his  father  that  he  was  going  every  man  in  the  City  was  required 
to  die,  but  he  was  not  to  mourn  for  to  stand  guard  in  the  streets  every 
him,  because  he  would  be  better  off  other  night  for  half  the  night,  in 
than  the  living.  He  further  said  that  consequence  of  the  many  depreda- 
his  father  and  his  friends  would  tions  by  ruffians."  These  were  Gen- 
soon  see  him  again.  He  asked  that  tiles.  In  this  Whipple  took  his  share, 
he  be  given  a  last  drink  of  water  and  He  found,  too,  that  "we  were  about 
that  he  be  raised  up  so  that  he  might  to  leave  Nauvoo,  and  go  West,  in 
see  the  fire  for  the  last  time.  This  search  of  some  other  place,  where 
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we   could   live   in    peace — if   there  our  waist.  And  we  slept  in  our  wet 

was  such  a  place.  This  was  rather  clothes. 

unexpected  to  the  most  of  the  Saints,  "In  a  few  days  I  began  to  feel 
though  some  had  understood  for  ,  the  effects  of  my  visit  to  Burling- 
years  that  we  should  at  some  time  ton  Island.  I  was  taken  with  severe 
go  into  the  Wilderness."  This  was  chills  and  fever.  The  third  day  the 
the  more  surprising  to  him,  because  chill  came  on  as  usual,  but  no  fever 
he  had  just  bought  a  house,  remod-  to  throw  it  off.  This  continued  for 
eled  it,  and  moved  his  family  into  three  days,  at  which  time  I  was,  as 
it.  The  house  stood  "on  the  corner  I  thought,  nearly  dead.  My  wife  and 
of  Young  and  Granger  Streets,  a  friends,  having  tried  all  means  to  re- 
half  mile  directly  west  of  the  store  me,  and  becoming  alarmed  over 
Temple."  my  condition,  insisted  upon  sending 

This  move  made,  Nelson  Whipple  for  President  Young.  I  objected  on 

went   to   "the   Temple  Committee  account   of   the    great  amount    of 

and  paid  my  property  and  money  business  he  had  to  attend  to  and  also 

tithing  in  full,  and  also  my  wife's  because  hundreds  of  others  who  were 

penny    subscription,    and    got    re-  sick  called  on  him  from  time   to 

ceipts."  The  "penny  subscription"  time.  But  when  I  was  so  far  gone 

was  a  contribution  by  women  only  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  them  any 

for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  longer,  my  wife  went  for  him.  She 

thought  I  was  struck  with  death. 

An  incident  told  in  the  "History"  "She    returned    with    President 

is  reveahng  not  only  on  the  author's  Young,  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  Joseph 

character  and  the  situation  in  Nau-  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Tru- 

voo,  but  also  on  the  character  of  man  Fullmer.  I  knew  them  when 

President  Young.  they  came  in,  but  could  not  stir,  nor 

Whipple  came  down  with  a  severe  speak,  nor  covdd  they  see  that  I  was 

case  of   chills  and  fever,  in  which  breathing.  Brother  Brigham  told  my 

the   city  abounded.   His  wife  was  wife  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the 

convalescing  from  the  disease.  Nel-  house  to  put  her  heart  to  rest,  for 

son's   condition   was   the  result  of  I  was  not  going  to  die  for  many 

what  he  calls  "a  visit  to  BurHngton  years  and  that  I  would  live  to  do  a 

Island,"  up  the  river,  to  get  some  great  deal  of  good  yet  before  I  died, 

timber  for  his  own  use.  "I  went  This  cheered  the  crowd  of  friends 

with  two  others.  It  was  July.  The  that  had  gathered  around  me.  Then 

river  being  very  high  and  the  cur-  the  brethren  proceeded  to  lay  their 

rent  strong,  it  took  us  three  days  hands  upon  me  in  the  name  of  the 

to  reach  the  place.  On  arriving  there  Lord;  and  they  rubbed  my  legs  and 

we  found  the  island  covered  with  arms    with    brandy    and    cayenne 

water,  so  that  we  had  to  stand  in  pepper,  which  brought  them  to  some 

water  up  to  our  knees  sometimes  to  — More  on  page  535 
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Kyis  the  Shadow  of  a  (^reat  Uxock 


C.    FRANK    STEELE 


Come  years  ago  I  crossed  a  desert 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a ' 
great  rock.  One  might  even  call  it 
a  mountain.  There  it  stood  in  that 
world  of  sand  foursquare  to  the 
swirling  winds  meeting  every  cur- 
rent and  cross-current.  At  the  base 
of  that  rock  we  found  quiet  places, 
water,  things  growing.  There  was 
life  there.  And  as  we  gazed  at  the 
rock  we  were  moved  by  its  strength, 
its  power,  it  sheltering  arms,  and 
there  came  to  us  the  words  of 
Isaiah: 

"A  man  shall  be  ...  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
(Isa.  32:2). 

In  contemplating  that  new  and 
better  world  we  hope  to  build,  the 
words  of  the  prophet  are  as  im- 
pressive as  they  were  in  his  own  day. 
The  call  is  for  men,  men  like  the 
rock  in  the  weary  land.  Such  a  man 
meets  with  confidence  and  calmness 
the  storms  that  beat  upon  him.  He 
is  unafraid.  He  is  filled  with  com- 
passion, with  love  for  the  weak.  He 
is  not  swayed  by  "every  wind  of 
doctrine,"  He  thinks  clearly  and 
what  could  be  more  important  in 
this  day  of  confusion,  uncertainty 
and  fear?  He  stands  firmly  on  his 
principles,  he  never  compromises 
with  evil.  He  is  loyal,  he  loves  God. 
When  he  enters  a  room  we  instinct- 
ively feel:  "Here  is  a  great  man." 


In  the  state  we  need  such  men; 
likewise  we  need  them  in  the  Church, 
men  who  stand  as  "the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  There 
is  much  in  that  word  "shadow,"  for 
as  we  found  rest  and  comfort  and 
peace  in  the  shadow  of  that  mighty 
rock  in  the  desert,  so  we  find 
strength  and  comfort  in  the  influ- 
ence of  a  great  personality.  The  most 
effective  argument  for  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  life  of  a  man  who 
is  truly  living.  There  we  see  the  gos- 
pel working  through  men,  guiding 
them,  changing  them,  moulding 
them  in  the  image  of  God. 

Christ  reveals  God  to  man.  But 
He  does  more.  He  reveals  man  to 
himself.  He  spoke  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  also  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Today. 
He  speaks  to  the  world  through  His 
Church  —  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints — and  it 
stands  out  in  the  likeness  of  a  great 
rock,  reflecting  the  power  and  ma- 
jesty of  God. 

The  Church  offers  peace  to  man- 
kind. Through  it  comes  the  invita- 
tion of  our  Lord:  "Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It  calls 
men  to  a  unity  of  the  faith,  to  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism. 
It  is  the  one  stable  institution  in  the 
world  today. 
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Right  now  we  are  hearing  much 
about  Christian  unity.  The  weak- 
ness of  a  divided  Christendom  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  multi- 
pUcity  of  sects  and  denominations, 
disagreement  on  points  of  doctrine, 
competition  in  missionary  work — 
all  this  has  admittedly  weakened 
the  Christian  front.  Recently  in  my 
own  city — in  Canada — there  is  a 
movement  to  unite  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  An  Anglican 
Episcopal  clergyman  made  this  con- 
fession: "The  Anglican  church  is 
in  a  dangerous  position  because 
Protestantism  is  a  disintegrating 
force.  The  world  is  too  strong  for  a 
divided  church  and  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  the  church  be  restored  to 
unity." 

At  the  same  time  in  a  nearby 
church,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  was  discussing  a 
possible  basis  for  unity  between  the 
two  communions.  He  saw  some 
difficulties  but  he  saw  also  the  need 
of  unity  in  the  face  of  a  "growing 
secularism"  in  the  world.  The 
United  Church  of  Canada  is  the 
product  of  a  union  in  1925  of  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational churches  in  the  domin- 
ion. The  spirit  of  Christian  unity  I 
have  noted  in  Canada  is  manifest  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  ur- 


gency of  co-operative  action  against 
the  impact  of  materialism  is  recog- 
nized. 

It  was  the  prayer  of  our  Lord 
that  His  disciples  might  be  one. 
There  was  one  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  dis- 
pensation; the  divisions  crept  in  later 
bringing  confusion  in  their  wake. 
That  confusion  persists.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  are  asking  for 
bread  and  all  too  often  they  are 
given  a  stone.  But  there  is  good  news 
for  the  world  for  the  Truth  has 
been  restored  and  is  being  promul- 
gated in  the  world  as  a  witness  to 
all  people.  Here  indeed  is  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

"As  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock," 
said  the  prophet  Isaiah.  And  so  it  is, 
the  influence  of  a  great  personality, 
and  in  the  wider  areas  of  life  the 
power  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the 
world.  Too  often  religion  that  was 
intended  to  unite  men,  separates 
them.  Yet  for  all  to  know  comes 
the  words  of  that  valiant  missionary 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans: 
"The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  Would  that  men 
everywhere  understood  this  and  un- 
derstanding it  would  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  truth  it  reveals. 


Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong. 

(I  Corinthians  15:28  and  16:13.) 
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Smock  diome  Sunday  School 


CATHERINE    BOWEN 

'TpHERE  is  a  peaceful  little  valley  in  with  them.  They  were  willing  to  let 
Eastern  Oregon  which  is  the  the  building  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
home  of  humble,  hard-working  farm  pose,  and  seemed  glad  that  there  was 
folk.  They  have  a  little  one-room  to  be  a  Svmday  School  started.  There 
school  house  and  a  general  store  was  one  individual  in  the  commu- 
there,  as  well  as  a  church.  But  a  cer-  nity,  however,  who  objected  to  their 
tain  family  who  had  not  been  there  using  the  school  house  as  a  center 
long  felt  the  need  of  a  Sunday  of  religion.  She  claimed  that  it  was 
School — a  particular  kind  of  Sun-  against  the  school  laws  to  use  the 
day  School.  They  had  been  used  to  school  house  for  other  than  educa- 
church  activity  all  their  lives,  and  tional  purposes,  and  tried  to  get  a 
they  were  beginning  to  miss  the  petition  signed  by  the  people  to  the 
privilege  of  partaking  of  the  bless-  effect  that  they  did  not  want  reli- 
ings  of  worship.  gious  services  to  be  held  there.  Sis- 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  ter  Jones  would  not  be  discouraged, 
which  troubled  them.  They  loved  so  she  wrote  to  the  superintendent 
their  friends  and  neighbors;  they  of  schools  for  the  regulations  re- 
would  be  happy  to  lend  their  team  girding  this.  He  replied  that  church 
to  them,  or  help  them  in  the  harvest,  services  were  considered  education- 
or  give  them  garden  produce.  How  ^^y  and  that  the  building  could  be 
much  happier  they  should  be,  they  ^^d  foi*  t^at  purpose  without  rent- 
thought,   to  share   also  with   them  ^.I. 

their  most  treasured  possession,  the  Brother  and  Sister   Jones    could 

gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  each  take  a  class,  and  there  was  an- 

logic  which  brought  about  the  con-  other  Latter-day  Saint  family  about 

ception   in    the   minds   of   Brother  twenty  miles  away  who  could  be  de- 

and  Sister  Lewis  E.  Jones  of  the  plan  pended  upon  to  help  some  of  the 

to  organize  what  is  now  known  as  time.  The  remainder  of  the   corps 

the  Smock  Sunday  School.  would  have  to  be  chosen  from  among 

Being  enthusiastic  and  energetic  non-members    in    the    community, 

people,  they  soon  began  to  work  out  There  is  an  amusing  incident  in  con- 

their  ideas;  but,  as  they  expected,  nection  with  the  selection  of  a  pi- 

they  met  with  opposition  from  some  anist.  Sister  Jones  was  talking  with 

sources.  Sister  Jones  had  previously  a  neighbor  one  day.  Her  neighbor 

met    with    the    school    board    and  told  her  all  about  the  Mormons  and 

talked  over  the  school  house  rental  what  peculiar  ideas  they  have.   "I 
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think  I'll  let  Mormons  alone,"  she 
said;  "they're  best  left  alone.  I've 
heard  they  try  to  convert  every- 
body they  meet.  I  think  I'll  keep  my 
distance  from  them."  Wbereupon 
Sister  Jones  told  her  that  she  was  a 
Mormon,  and  proceeded  to  explain 
some  of  these  "funny  ideas."  The 
woman  showed  interest.  She  asked 
questions,  took  pamphlets  from 
time  to  time.  Eventually  she  volun- 
teered to  learn  the  hymns  and  play 
for  the  proposed  Sunday  School. 

The  birth  of  the  Smock  Home 
Sunday  School  occurred  on  July  14, 
1946,  under  the  direction  of  Elder 
Granville  Oleson,  district  president. 


The  Sunday  School  runs  efficiently 
under  the  superintendentship  of 
Brother  Jones,  much  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  some  of  the  skeptical  towns- 
folk. In  the  words  of  his  wife: 
"There  aren't  many  who  think  an 
old  farmer  like  Lewis  can  run  a 
Sunday  School.  What  people  don't 
know!" 

And  so  a  town  with  a  population 
of  less  than  a  hundred  sends  twenty- 
four  people  to  a  Latter-day  Saint 
Sunday  School,  where  they  learn  to 
associate  with  one  another,  give 
talks,  study,  live  good  lives,  and  un- 
derstand the  true  gospel. 


MY  JOURNAL 
(Cotitinued '  from  page  517) 


one  of  the  lots,  built  a  front  to  it 
16  by  20,  one  and  one-half  story 
high,  which  made  us  quite  com- 
fortable for  the  ensuing  winter, 
during  which  I  went  to  school  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Temple,  stud- 
ied Whipley's  Compend  of  History, 
Kirkham's  Grammar,  Olney's  Ge- 
ography, and  Jacob's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. The  school  was  in  three  de- 
partments, the  first  or  juveniles 
were  taught  by  Elias  Smith;  the 
more  advanced  by  Marcellus  F. 
Cowdery,  and  Professor  Haws 
taught  the  classics.  He  requested 
me   to  take  charge  of  a  grammar 


class  of  beginners,  preferring  if  I 
would  lecture  to  them  one  hour  a 
day,  to  give  me  my  tuition  free.  He 
said  I  would  have  no  difficulty  as 
they  were  all  beginners,  and  that 
although  I  had  studied  but  a  few 
weeks,  I  could  keep  ahead  of  them. 
But  as  soon  as  I  commenced  lectur- 
ing, all  the  scholars  in  the  class 
of  beginners  criticized  me.  The^; 
bothered  me  many  times,  but  I 
usually  adjourned  the  class  without 
letting  them  know  my  perplexity. 
I  made  very  little  proficiency  in 
studying  Latin,  which  I  attempted 
for  a  few  weeks. 


"Seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning,  even 
by  study  and  also  by  faith."   (Doc.  and  Gov.  88:118.) 
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JOHN    HENRY    EVANS 


FIFTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHURCH 


A  close  examination  of  the  main 
leaders  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years  reveals 
the  fact  that  they  possessed  in  un- 
usual degree  two  qualities:  one,  a 
grasp  of  the  material,  two,  a  grasp 
of  the  spiritual.  None  of  these  lead- 
ers shows  these  two  qualities  to- 
gether in  higher  degree  than  does 
Lorenzo  Snow.  The  purpose  of  in- 
cluding him  in  this  study  is  that  in 
his  early  days  he  developed  the  idea 
of  the  United  Order  to  a  point 
which  had  not  been  quite  reached 
by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Church. 

Lorenzo  Snow  was  born  in  Man- 
tua, Ohio  in  1814.  At  the  time  Mor- 
monism  found  him,  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  College.  By  this 
time,  however,  his  sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow  had  joined  the  Church  and 
taken  up  her  residence  in  Kirtland. 
It  was  on  a  visit  to  Kirtland  at  the 
invitation  of  Eliza,  that  Lorenzo 
first  saw  the  Prophet  in  that  town, 
and  was  very  favorably  impressed 
with  him.  He  was  baptised  in  June 
1836. 

The  next  few  years  from  1836  to 
1842  Lorenzo  spent  on  missions, 
partly  in  the  United  States,  partly 
in  Europe.  He  did  not  achieve  prom- 
inence in  the  Church  until  after  the 


Prophet's  death,  though  he  was  on 
very  intimate  terms  with  that  leader. 

On  the  Plains,  at  Mount  Pisgah, 
he  was  made  president  of  the  branch 
there  and  was  instrumental  in  gath- 
ering up  much  money  for  the  use 
of  the  Saints  on  their  way  west.  In 
1849,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  thereupon,  his  rise 
became  at  once  noticeable.  In  1853 
President  Young  called  him  to  lo- 
cate fifty  families  in  what  is  now 
Brigham  City.  These  people  were 
drawn  mostly  from  his  own  con- 
verts or  people  whom  he  knew  inti- 
mately. 

Here  he  established  the  Law  of 
Consecration.  All  property  and  any 
common  property  out  of  the  com- 
mon storehouse,  people  drew  in  pro- 
portion to  their  needs  and  in  pro- 
portion to.  their  earnings.  Factories 
belonged  to  the  community,  also 
stores.  One  could  have  bought  there 
anything  in  leather  goods,  from 
boots  and  shoes  to  harness  and  sad- 
dles. In  Southern  Utah  was  a  cotton 
mill  established  as  an  outlet  and 
feeder  partly,  of  this  Brigham  Young 
experiment.  It  is  the  most  nearly 
detailed  phase  of  the  workings  of 
the  United  Order  of  which  we  have 
any  record. 
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(gospel   lilessage 

HThe  course  of  study  offered  in  the 
■^  Gospel  Message  Department 
covers  two  years:  The  Gospel  Mes- 
sage (1946)  and  Good  Tidings  To 
All  People  (19 A7) .  The  first  course, 
the  one  which  is  being  studied  this 
year,  places  emphasis  on  the  theo- 
logical aspects  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel; the  second,  to  be  studied  next 
year,  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
gospel  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Master  taught. 

The  new  course.  Good  Tidings  To 
All  People,  is  a  study  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  Prompted  by  the  de- 
sire to  show  how  Jesus  taught  much 
time  has  been  given  to  the  parables, 
little  time  to  the  history  of  His  life, 
and  no  time  to  His  many  miracles. 
Although  Jesus  has  been  presented 
in  the  role  of  the  Master  Teacher, 
emphasis  has  been  placed,  not  on 
teaching  methods,  but  on  His  good 
tidings  to  all  people.  "Whenever 
teaching  methods  are  introduced, 
they  are  presented  as  a  natural  part 
of  the  discussion,  and  thus  the 
course  does  not  seem  to  be  a  study 
of  how  to  teach.  But  since  each 
generation  must  learn  afresh  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  must  be 
teachers,  and  Jesus  can  and  should 
be  the  great  Exemplar. 
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The  course  begins  with  the  Pro- 
logue, which  presents  this  thesis:  As 
we  study  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
their  many  implications,  we  come 
naturally  but  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  adherence  to  these  prin- 
ciples will  bring  peace,  and  that 
without  such  adherence  peace  may 
not  be  achieved. 

Unit  I,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  good  life  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Jesus  Christ,  is  made  up  of 
sixteen  chapters — Chapters  2  to  17. 
These  principles  may  be  sxmimarized 
as  follows: 

Growth  is  a  personal  accomplish- 
ment and  requires  freedom;  but  free- 
dom brings  temptation.  To  achieve 
spiritual  growth,  one  must  be  teach- 
able in  the  things  of  the  spirit;  and, 
to  make  the  good  life  whole,  one 
must  establish  the  habit  of  being 
poor  in  spirit.  Often  the  freedom 
needed  for  growth  is  not  found  in 
regular  tasks,  but  may  be  fotmd  by 
doing  more  than  is  expected.  Jesus 
would  have  us  invite  our  Father  in- 
to the  process  of  making  the  good 
life  whole,  and  thus  worship  be- 
comes the  proving  grounds  for  the 
good  life. 

The  quest  for  a  feeling  of  person- 
al worth,  a  fundamental  motive  of 
life,  drives  one  toward  self-perfec- 
tion; but,  if  this  motive  is  allowed 
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to  flourish  unbalanced  by  the  al- 
truistic motive,  self-perfection  may 
take  on  a  selfish  aspect  that  might 
ruin  the  good  life.  Service  is  needed 
as  an  antidote  for  excessive  self- 
interest.  Yet,  it  would  be  easy  to 
accept  the  principle  of  service  sim- 
ply as  a  necessary  part  of  self -im- 
provement, as  a  means  of  saving  the 
hfe  that  would  otherwise  have  be- 
come maladjusted.  Sensing  that  al- 
truistic motives  might  be  used  too 
selfishly,  Jesus  warned,  "For  who- 
soever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
Thus,  the  good  life  must  be  a  per- 
fected life,  but  it  must  be  a  life 
lost  in  the  service  of  others  with  no 
sense  of  reward. 

Righteousness  was  the  passion  of 
Jesus'  life;  holy  enthusiasm,  the 
sustaining  spirit  of  His  work.  He 
can  not  expect  less  from  His  follow- 
ers. He  would  have  us  purify  our 
hearts  by  purging  out  all  pretense 
and  hypocrisy;  he  would  have  us 
place  our  hand  to  the  plow  and  not 
turn  back. 

The  parables  are  studied  under 
three  titles:  Unit  II,  parables  on  the 
.  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  Unit 
III,  parables  on  the  love  of  God; 
Unit  IV,  parables  on  the  qualities 
of  character.  With  a  Master's  skill, 
Jesus  has  brought  truths  down  from 
heaven  and  exalted  the  common 
things  of  the  earth — the  mustard 
seed,  the  lost  coin,  the  barren  fig 
tree;  with  insight  He  has  taught 
the  lesson  of  true  neighborliness, 
humility,  and  the  need  to  be  re- 
sourceful and  f  arsighted  in  planning 
the  good  life;  and  with  love  He  has 
revealed  the  Father  as  one  who  re- 


joices over  the  return  of  the  lost 
sheep,  for  the  return  to  righteous- 
ness. 

In  Unit  V,  we  see  Jesus  in  the  role 
of  Redeemer.  With  reverence  we 
follow  Him  through  the  last  days  of 
His  mortal  life:  to  the  Lord's  supper, 
to  Gethsemane,  to  the  Cross,  and  to 
the  Tomb.  We  rejoice  in  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  and  exclaim. 
He  died  that  we  might  live! 

The  lessons  close  with  the  Epi- 
logue. We  rejoice  that  Jesus  has 
pointed  the  way  to  the  newness  of 
life  which  each  may  achieve  through 
obedience  to  the  principles  and  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people."  .  .  .  Luke 
2:10.  — Carl  F.  Eyring 

(gospel   'Jjoctrme 

This  manual  will  round  out  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  lessons  dealing  with 
New  Testament,  its  historical  back- 
ground, origin,  and  interpretation. 
It  will  give  some  light  relative  to 
the  historical,  cultural,  and  literary 
characteristics  of  the  later  New 
Testament  scriptures.  Yet  the  read- 
er should  always  be  aware  that  these 
features  are  subordinate  to  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  message  which  the 
ancient  Christian  writers  expressed 
with  such  vigor  and  eloquence.  These 
lessons  were  written  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  a  keen  desire  to  read 
each  New  Testament  book  with 
deep  appreciation  and  keen  spiritual 
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insight.  Those  featxires  of  ancient 
history,  geography,  and  Hterature 
which  are  set  forth  were  included 
in  order  to  relate  these  early  Chris- 
tian writings  to  the  life  and  times 
when  the  latter  were  written.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  spiritual  message  and  char- 
acter portrayals  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  are  of  eternal  and  uni- 
versal significance. 

The  manual  has  three  general  di- 
visions. The  first  part  is  largely  in- 
troductory. It  is  designed  to  give  an 
understanding  of  the  religious  and 
historical  features  of  Acts  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  beginnings  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  before  the  time  of 
Paul's  entrance  upon  the  scene. 
Thus,  the  achievements  of  Peter, 
James,  and  other  early  Jewish  lead- 
ers in  the  primitive  Church  are  set 
forth  together  with  an  analysis  of 
the  distinctive  qualities  and  trends 
of  Jewish  Christianity.  Because  Pal- 
estine was  the  major  setting  for  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  branch  of 
the  Church,  a  brief  survey  of  Jewish 
history  down  to  70  A.  D.  is  given. 
After  this  date  the  decline  of  Jewish 
membership  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  Gentile  Christianity  practically 
eliminated  Semitic  leadership  in  the 
Church.  And  since  persecution  was 
from  the  beginning  such  a  major 
problem  both  in  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile branches  of  the  Church,  a  brief 
study  of  the  basic  causes,  methods, 
extent,  and  results  of  this  menace 
is  included  in  this  section.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  manual  should  give  the 
reader  an  appreciation  of  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  Jewish 
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Christianity,  and  above  all,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity to  convert  the  Jews  and  to 
maintain  a  strong  vital  Jewish 
branch  of  the  Church. 

The  next  section  deals  with  the 
career  and  writings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  He  is  thus  featured  because  he 
was  such  a  dominant  historical,  Ut- 
erary,  and  religious  figure.  Luke  de- 
votes the  major  part  of  Acts  in  a 
portrayal  of  Paul's  achievements. 
The  Pauline  letters  constitute  the 
largest  portion  of  the  letters  within 
the  New  Tesament.  They  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all  historical  sour- 
ces because  they  are  the  original  and 
uninhibited  documents  from  the 
hand  of  a  highly  influential  and  im- 
portant early  Christian  leader.  The 
career  and  writings  of  Paul  should 
be  most  enjoyable  as  well  as  inspir- 
ing. He  was  a  most  warm-hearted, 
direct,  and  dynamic  human  being 
whose  actions  and  writings  constant- 
ly reveal  qualities  of  thought  and 
feeling  ranging  from  expressions  of 
rare  human  tenderness  and  even 
anger  to  lofty  heights  of  spiritual 
and  moral  grandeur. 

The  first  phase  of  interpreting 
Paul  is  to  follow  his  career  as  given 
by  Acts.  This  section  is  amplified 
somewhat  by  some  historical  data 
dealing  with  the  cities  and  culture 
of  thos^  places  where  he  labored  and 
by  some  conjectural  surmises  as  to 
his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings  dur- 
ing his  major  crises.  Thus  a  back- 
ground is  laid  which  enables  one  to 
appreciate  more  fully  his  letters  and 
teachings  because  all  of  them  were 
written  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
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solving  the  various  problems  and 
difficulties  which  beset  the  saints  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  Church 
founded  by  him.  Because  these  let- 
ters are  so  vital,  inspiring,  and  pro- 
found it  was  thought  advisable  to 
group  them  together  by  studying 
his  letters  in  a  bloc  wherein  their 
teachings  could  be  analyzed  and  in- 
terpreted with  greater  ease  and  co- 
herence. Although  their  spiritual 
and  moral  aspects  are  naturally 
most  important,  yet  a  study  of  the 
personal  and  literary  qualities  of 
Paul  which  they  reveal  should  be 
most  stimulating  and  interesting. 
Since  Paul's  letters  are  quoted  so 
frequently  by  various  Latter-day 
Saint  writers  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  one  should  be 
observant  of  the  similarities  between 
his  teachings  and  Latter-day  Saint 
doctrines. 

The  last  section  deals  with  the 
book  of  Revelation  and  the  later 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament:  He- 
brews, I,  II,  III  John,  I  and  II  Peter, 
James,  and  Jude.  These  epistles  are 
hardly  on  the  same  lofty  spiritual 
plane  as  the  Gospels  and  letters  of 
Paul  although  some  choice  teachings 
are  expressed  in  I  John,  I  Peter,  and 
James.  Because  the  last  seven  of 
them  resemble  circular  letters  in 
that  they  are  addressed  to  no  par- 
ticular church  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  heresy  and  persecution 
in  a  rather  abstract  fashion,  they  are 
generally  called  the  "catholic  epis- 
tles." They  are  of  a  later  date  than 
the  Gospels,  that  is  after  100  A.  D. 
and  are  written  in  far  better  Greek 
than    the    other    New    Testament 


writings.  They  are  exceeded  in  this 
last  feature  only  by  the  great  alle- 
gorical epistle  of  Hebrews.  This 
letter  is  not  so  general  or  universal 
in  its  intent  since  it  is  addressed  to 
a  great  church  to  stir  it  up  to  deeds 
of  valor  and  generosity  during  a 
time  of  acute  persecution. 

The  book  of  Revelation  is  treated 
at  the  end  of  this  section,  not  on 
account  of  chronological  reasons,  as 
it  is  the  earhest  of  the  writings  in- 
cluded therein,  but  because  it  is  a 
distinctive  Hterary  type  of  religious 
literature   and   is   so  unique  in   its 
message.   Although  much  of  it  is 
fantastically   symbolical   and    diffi- 
cult to  understand,  yet  many  items 
in  it  can  be  related  to  the  time  of 
its  composition,  roughly  95  A.  D. 
The  author  was  inspired  by  a  vision 
to  write  a  panorama  of  future  events, 
primarily    those    deahng    with    the 
climax  of  evil  and  sin  within  the 
world  and  their  overthrow  by  the 
advent  of  Jesus  in  His  second  com- 
ing. The  language  and  mood  of  this 
book  are  most  dramatic  and  intense. 
There  is  Uttle  hope  that  mankind  can 
solve  its  problems  without  divine  in- 
tervention. Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  firm  and  unshakable  faith 
in  the   triumph  of  good  over  evil- 
when  a  millennial  age  of  peace  and 
goodwill  would  occur.  It  makes  no 
compromise  with  the  world  but  hurls 
bold  defiance  at  all  worldly  powers 
and  strongholds  of  evil.  Thus,  faith, 
courage,    and    an    uncompromising 
loyalty  to  Christ  link  the  faithful 
saints  to  the  most  dominant  power 
in  the  universe,  the  overwhelming 
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and  awful  might  of  God  and  the  and  inspiring  them  with  the  glorious 

forces  of  righteousness.  destiny  to  which  faithful   families 

— Russel  B.  Swensen  may  eventually  attain. 

-^                           /    o-  Section      One,      treating      "The 

(genealogical   ofraining  Church  and  Modern  Marriage,"  in- 
cludes   three-fourths   of   the  chap- 

T  ATTER-DAY    Saints,    intent    on  ters,  and  was  written  by  Dr.  Har- 

exaltation   and   eternal  happi-  old  T.  Christensen,  a  popular  teach- 

ness,  come  to  know  that  the  family  er  of  youth  and  Professor  of  Soci- 

is  the  basis  for  true  happiness,  both  ology  at  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 

here  and  hereafter.  Except  the  foun-  versity.  This  section  depicts  L.  D.  S. 

dation  for  the  future  is  laid  firmly  '^^^^^  ^^r  marriage  and  family  Hfe, 

and  squarely  upon  the  sohd  rock  of  ^'^^\^  penetrating  analysis  of  the 

, ,.            J    1     ■  enemies  or   the  ramily — ignorance, 

a   virtuous,   ennobling   and   loving  -    j-a-  ,                 ,1                 ,            1 

r      -1     1-j-       t        11-         •        1  mdifterence    and   low   morals — and 

lamily  lire,  they  labor  in  vain  who  .               1         --      -i             1 

L   -u^r    M        1          •       i-        1  points  out  how  family  members  can 

build.    Verily,  the  unit  of  exalta-  ^  ,  .        ,        .             ^    ■, 

%_     /    -1  achieve  happiness  together  m  sun- 

tion  is  the  larmly.  ,  .            •      1    j     -t-i^^ 

■'  shine  or  in  shade.   Ihere  are  stimu- 

Yet  it  is  apparent  to  the  casual  j^ting  chapters  on  heredity,  person- 
observer  as  well  as  to  the  discerning  ^lity  development,  courtship,  chasti- 
student  that  all  is  not  well  with  ^y,  the  engagement  period,  the 
marriage  and  family  life  today.  Dis-  wedding  and  honeymoon.  Under  the 
ruptive  tendencies  are  undermimng  general  title,  "Building  the  Home," 
these  very  footings  of  our  social  follow  other  treatments  of  the  art 
existence.  Family  hfe  in  its  sacred-  of  marriage,  common  pitfalls,  par- 
ness  must  be  preserved  if  civiHza-  ent-children  relationships  and  fami- 
tion  IS  to  endure.  Family  life  in  its  [y  government,  economic  aspects, 
purity  must  be  restored  and  per-  sickness  and  health,  cultural  and 
petuated  if  the  Gospel  is  to  achieve  recreational  adjustments  and  "mak- 
its  purpose  in  the  lives  of  men  and  jng  marriage  succeed."  It  is  clear 
women  everywhere.  that  the  author  is  thoroughly  con- 

The  text  for  Genealogical  Train-  versant  with  the  best  thought  on 
ing  Classes  for  1947  is  timely  and  the  family  to  be  offered  by  the  stu- 
important.  It  seeks  to  meet  this  dents  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
great  modern  need,  and  to  point  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  on  the  sub- 
way to  the  solution  of  some  of  these  ject.  Further  chapters  discuss  the 
problems  which  confront  us.  Its  size  of  family,  adjustment  of  the 
title  is  "The  Latter-day  Saint  Fami-  modern  woman,  the  unmarried, 
ly."  Its  objective  is  to  strengthen  growing  old,  catastrophe  and  di- 
the  modern  Latter-day  Saint  family  vorce,  and  the  place  of  morality  and 
through  understanding  its  purposes,  religion  in  marriage,  closing  with 
analyzing  its  problems,  motivating  an  inspiring  glimpse  of  "new  hori- 
family  members  to  better  living,  zons  for  the  family." 
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Section  Two  deals  with  "The 
Eternal  Family,"  showing  that  en- 
dearing associations  and  abiding 
aflfections  on  earth  are  intended  to 
endure  always.  Fulness  of  exaltation 
comes  only  to  families  glorified  and 
made  perpetual  through  the  sealing 
ordinances  and  continued  faithful- 
ness. Each  family  unit  must  be 
linked  to  the  earlier  families  from 
which  it  is  descended,  and  connect- 
ed by  the  bonds  of  sealing  with  all 
families  descended  in  turn  from  it. 
In  the  Celestial  Kingdom  the  patri- 
archal order  of  family  government 
will  pertain,  permitting  of  the  high- 
est development  of  all  those  who 
have  part  in  it.  Since  exaltation 
therefore  is  a  family  affair,  that  de- 
termines the  course  of  all  genealogi- 
cal searching  to  discover  family 
relationships  so  that  these  family 
ties  may  be  eternally  joined. 

The  modern  method  of  submit- 
ting names  for  temple  work  on 
family  group  records,  problems  of 


identification,  prevention  of  dupli- 
cations of  ordinances,  the  para- 
mount need  for  accuracy,  the  func- 
tioning of  family  organizations,  de- 
vices for  turning  hearts  of  children 
to  their  fathers,  proper  preparation 
for  entering  the  Temple,  and  the 
grand  culmination  of  the  perfected 
family — all  these  are  presented  as 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  suc- 
cessful L,  D.  S.  family.  Actual  illus- 
trations from  pioneer  families  are 
quoted,  to  make  the  instructions  real 
and  helpful;  and  practical  applica- 
tions are  provided  to  give  training 
in  the  types  of  record  making  to- 
day required  of  family  members. 

This  course  should  have  an  appeal 
to  all  young  people,  about  to  marry 
or  newly  married,  as  well  as  to  those 
younger  or  older.  It  has  a  message 
for  all,  and  not  just  members  of  this 
one  class.  It  is  anticipated  that  a 
large  group  of  young  folks  will  en- 
roll in  this  course  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. — Archibald  F.  Bennett 


NELSON  WHEELER  WHIPPLE 
{Continued  from  page  524) 


feeling,  as  they  were  cold  and  blue. 
President  Young  said  there  was  no 
disease  about  me,  as  they  had  re- 
buked the  power  of  the  disease,  and 
it  had  left  me.  This  I  could  testify 
was  the  case.  After  having  told  my 
wife  how  to  treat  me  till  I  should 
fully  recover,  he  went  his  way." 

In  Utah,  Nelson  W.  Whipple 
owned  and  operated  two  lumber 
mills   in   Big   Cottonwood    canyon 


and  one  in  Mill  Creek  canyon.  It 
was  at  this  last  mill  that  the  wooden 
shingles  were  made  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle,  before  the  present  slate 
shingles  were  put  on.  Also  he  made 
furniture  for  his  own  home.  An 
arm  chair  is  still  as  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, after  about  ninety  years, 
as  it  was  the  day  it  was  fashioned. 
Next  instalment:  The  Whipples 
Leave  Nauvoo. 
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Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Marian  Cornwall 
Margaret  Ipson 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 


Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J,  LeeMaster 
Claribel   W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
David  L.  McKay 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Richard  E.  Folland 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Hugh   B.  Brown 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.   Christensen 


Advisers  to  the  GeneraJ  Board:   Stephen  L    Richards  and  John  A.  Widtsoe 


Superintendents 


INSTRUCTOR  MONTH 


Once  again  November  is  desig- 
nated as  "Instructor  Month." 

Each  ward  or  branch  superintend- 
ent is  urged  to  check  with  members 
of  his  faculty  during  the  month, 
making  sure  that  all  have  access  to 
the  ofl&cial  organ  of  the  Sunday 
Schools. 


Many  interesting  articles,  as  well 
as  the  usual  helps,  will  appear  in  the 
magazine  during  the  Centennial 
year.  No  Sunday  School  officer  or 
teacher  can  aflford  to  be  without 
The  Instructor. 


HOME  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


/^PPORTUNITIES  for  organizing 
Home  Sunday  Schools  for  iso- 
lated Latter-day  Saints  today  exist 
in  many  stakes  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  in  all  the  missions. 

Recently — June  9,  1946,  to  be 
exact — the  Sacramento  Stake  Sun- 
day School  superintendency,  in  co- 
operation with  Bishop  Garney 
Johnson  of  Modesto  "Ward,  organized 
a  Sunday  School  in  Turlock,  Cali- 
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fornia.  Turlock  is  about  15  miles 
from  Modesto,  headquarters  for 
Modesto  Ward.  In  less  than  three 
months  Turlock  Sunday  School 
achieved  an  attendance  of  95  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  had  not  been  at- 
tending Sunday  School  (or  any 
other  Church  meetings)  in  Modesto 
Ward.  Members  of  Sacramento 
Stake  Sunday  School  superintenden- 
cy are:  Ralph  Hill,  superintendent, 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wilford  Fischer,  first  assistant,  and 
Charles  Busath,  second  assistant. 
Pauline  E.  Homer  is  stake  secretary. 

On  page  527  of  this  Instructor  is 
an  article  about  another  Home  Sun- 
day School. 

In    1947    Home   Sunday   School 


guide  has  been  prepared  to  accom- 
pany the  manual. 

The  general  board  urges  both 
stake  and  mission  Sunday  School 
leaders  to  organize  Home  Sunday 
Schools  wherever  possible.  They  are 
mustard  seeds  that  very  often  de- 


adults  will  study  "The  Gospel  Mes-      velop  into  vigorous   branches   and 
sage."  A  Home  Sunday  School  study      wards  of  the  Church. 

1947  LESSON  MANUALS 

All  Sunday  School  lesson  manuals  The  general  board  suggests  that 

and  supplements  for   1947  courses  all  stake  board  members  and  teach- 

of  study  are  now  oflf  the  press.  Titles  ers   begin  now   to  acquaint   them- 

and  prices  of  all  Sunday  School  pub-  selves  with  coxirses  for  the  new  year, 

lications  for    1947  were  published  All  Sunday  School  workers  are  urged 

in  the  October  Instructor,  page  481.  to  order  their  supplies  early. 

BINDING   INSTRUCTORS 


With  ''Instructor  Month"  (No- 
vember) ,  the  general  board  renews 
its  offer  to  ward  and  branch  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Church  to 
bind,  free,  copies  of  The  Instructor 
and  teachers'  supplements. 

Each  bound  copy  will  contain  a 
detailed  index,  and  the  name  of  the 
ward  or  branch  will  be  engraved  in 
gold  on  the  cover.  Each  Sunday 
School  is  limited  to  one  bound  vol- 
ume of  The  Instructor  and  one 
bound  volume  of  the  supplements 
for  one  year,  but  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  years. 

Please  observe  the  following  in- 


structions in  sending  your  copies  to 
be  bound: 

Send  your  Instructors  properly 
assembled,  with  the  January  issue 
on  top  and  the  December  number 
on  the  bottom.  Be  sure  all  twelve 
copies  are  included.  Also  arrange 
supplements  in  order.  The  First  In- 
termediate supplement  should  be  on 
top  and  the  Gospel  Doctrine  book- 
let on  the  bottom.  Supplements  and 
magazines  should  be  mailed  to: 

Library  Department 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

50  North  Main  Street 

Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 


"Neither  let  mistakes  nor  wrong  directions,  of  which  every  man,  in 
his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into  many,  discourage  you.  There  is  precious 
instruction  to  be  got  by  finding  we  were  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully, 
manfully,  to  be  right;  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is  at 
bottom  the  condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves." — 
"Vi^illiani  Copper 
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UNION  MEETING  TOPICS 

One  of  the  most  efficient  stake  tarial   problems  not  fully   covered 

Sunday    School    secretaries    in    the  in  the  Handbook  are  discussed. 
Church  is  Harriet  Bevan  of  Benson  £^gj.y  Union  Meeting  session  for 

(Utah)    Stake.  Sister  Bevan  audits  secretaries  should  include  a  period 

each  ward  monthly  report  (with  a  ^^^  questions  and  answers.  Such  dis- 
red  pencil)  berore  it  is  submitted  to  .  .„  i      i    •<- 

,     ^         \  ^  TT        ^1  cussions  will  not  only  clarity  points 

the    general    secretary.    Her    stake  ,  . .  i     i        /■  ■ 

monthly  report  form  is  always  filled  ^^"^    ^^^    f^^^°5^^    «^    reporting 

out  neatly.  throughout  the  stakes. 

Sister  Bevan  recently  asked  for  Sometimes  assignments  for  treat- 
suggestions  regarding  topics  for  ing  portions  of  Chapter  16,  "Sun- 
Union  Meeting  departments  for  day  School  Secretarial  Work,"  might 
secretaries.  be  assigned  to  ward  secretaries  for 

We  recommend  that  the  stake  presentation  at  Union  Meeting, 
secretary  scan  the  Secretaries  de-  Union  Meetings  also  provide  an 
partment  of  The  Instructor  for  the  excellent  opportunity  for  recogniz- 
past  several  years,  and  draw  from  it  ing  meritorious  work  by  ward  sec- 
some  pertinent  topics.  You  will  note  retaries.  Nothing  stimulates  better 
that  the  department  often  carries  work  more  than  a  well-deserved 
a  "Question  Box,"  in  which  secre-  compliment. 

CLASSROOM  REPORT  SLIPS 

Available  now  at  the  office  of  the  These  slips  can  do  much  toward 

general  secretary  are  pads  of  report  making  record  keeping  more  accu- 

slips  for  classroom  teachers  or  secre-  rate  and  less  work.  All  orders  should 

taries  for  submitting  to  the  Sunday  be  accompanied  by  remittance  and 

School  secretary  each  week  inf  orma-  addressed  to  Deseret  Sunday  School 

tion  pertaining  to  attendance  and  Union,  50  North  Main  Street,  Salt 

lessons  discussed.  Each  pad  contains  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 
100  slips  and  is  priced  20c. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FORMS 

Every  ward  and  branch  Sunday  the  annual  report  form.  These  forms 
School  secretary  (in  EngUsh  speak-  are  being  mailed  to  ward  and 
ing  countries)  should  receive,  be-  branch  superintendents  by  the  gen- 
fore  November  1 0,  a  pad  of  month-  eral  secretary.  More  details  will  be 
ly  report  forms  and  two  copies  of  given  in  December  issue. 
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The  Psychology  of  Teaching,  by  terms  that  any  average  college  stu- 

Asahel    D.    Woodruff,    Longmans,  dent  can  understand  it. 

Green  and  Co.  (Toronto),  1946 —  Dr.  Woodruff  maintains  that  we 

__       ^      ,      _    .   .       _          .  need  to  know  how  people  behave 

nPHE  Teacher  Trammg  Committee  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^ 

of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  ^^at  behavior  is  adjustive,  goal  seek- 
Union  Board  has  long  been  in  search  -^^^  ^^j  purposive.  Basic  elements  in 
of  a  suitable  text  deaUng  with  the  behavior  are  (1)  the  will  to  do  or 
psychology  of  teaching  to  supple-  ^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^if  reaUzation,  (2)  a 
ment  the  texts  of  Dr.  Driggs  and  pattern  of  meaning  or  values  to  di- 
Dr.  Wahlquist.  A  survey  of  avail-  ^^^^  that  drive  and,  (3)  the  situa- 
able  texts  leaves  one  with  the  im-  tion  which  calls  forth  the  act.  There 
pression  that  they  are  for  advanced  ^^^  physiological  drives  and  psycho- 
graduates  in  psychology,  that  they  i^^^^^i  j^i^g^  ^j^j^.^  influence  what 
are  organized  without  regard  for  ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
teachers'  problems  and  that  they  as-  ^^^^  demanding  psychological  drives 
sume  a  psychological  background  ^^e  (1)  the  need  for  security,  (2) 
rarely  found  in  professional  teach-  belongingness  and  (3)  self  respect. 
ers,  let  alone  in  amateurs.  ^he  pattern  of  all  of  these  directive 

The  Committee's  search  has  been  factors  in  behavior  can  be  molded 

rewarded  by  finding  a  1946  book,  by  the  home  and  the  churth.  The 

The  Psychology  of  Teaching,  writ-  author  says,  "Life  is  a  success  when 

ten   by   Asahel   D.   Woodruff    and  it     incorporates     those     conditions 

published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  cherished  by  the  individual." 

Company,  Toronto.  Dr.  Woodruff  His   theory   of   learning   as    goal 

is  associate  professor  of  psychology  seeking  activity  is  aptly  applied  to 

at  Cornell  University.  He  is  a  grand-  the  steps  in  learning.  These  sequen- 

son  of  President  Wilf ord  Woodruff,  tial  steps  in  learning  can  be  followed 

and  was  formerly  the  Director  of  by  the  teacher  as  steps  in  the  reci- 

the  Weber  College  L.  D.  S.  Institute  tation  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 

of  Religion  at  Ogden.  lesson. 

His  book  is  short  because  he  says.  Dr.  WoodruflF  and  his  publisher 
''Prospective  teachers  need  to  learn  gave  The  Instructor  permission  to 
a  few  facts  and  do  a  great  deal  of  summarize  these  steps.  This  can  be 
work  trying  to  apply  those  facts  to  found  in  the  September,  1946,  In- 
practical  problems."  The  book  leaves  structor,  page  442. 
few,  if  any,  fundamental  principles  The  author  says  that  learning  is  a 
to  the  previous  learning  of  the  teach-  process  in  which  the  individual  be- 
er and  is  written  in   such   simple  comes  changed  through  experience. 
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Since  desirable  learning  is  successful 
adjustment  to  life  situations,  the 
steps  in  learning  also  hold  the  key 
to  adjustment  and  maladjustment. 

It  is  assumed  that  each  student 
will  behave  properly  unless  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  him  which 
needs  attention.  Ideally  his  training 
should  be  managed  so  soundly  that 
only  desirable  forms  of  behavior 
appear.  Where  undesirable  forms 
appear  the  teacher  should  find  out 
"where  in  the  learning  process  un- 
desirable forms  are  born,  what  causes 
them,  and  how  to  prevent  them." 
The  author  describes  common  forms 
of  maladjustment  and  immaturity 
in  young  people,  and  indicates  how 
the  teacher  can  help. 

Woodruff  is  opposed  to  the  cus- 
tomary direct  and  authoritative  ap- 
proach to  counseling  young  people. 
In  describing  the  nature  of  counsel- 
ing he  says:  "The  counselor  does  not 
approach  his  work  by  asking,  'What 
do  I  want  this  person  to  do?'  He 
begins  by  asking,  'What  does  this 
person  want  to  do  for  himself?' 
Counseling  has  been  variously 
thought  to  consist  of: 


"Telling  a  person  what  is  good  for 
him. 

Telling  a  person  what  is  right  and 
wrong. 

Telling  a  person  what  vocation  to 

select. 

Making  a  person  conform  to  the 

rules  of  a  school. 
Solving  a  person's  problem. 

"It  is  none  of  these  things.  It  is  an 
effort  to  help  the  individual  de- 
velop the  ability  to  make  wise 
choices." 

While  The  'Psychology  of  Teach- 
ing is  better  adapted  to  beginners 
in  the  church  Teacher  Training 
Program  than  any  psychology  text 
that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Committee, 
it  is  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
experienced  teachers  in  our  church. 
In  its  172  pages  are  concentrated 
tested  psychological  principles  ap- 
plied so  well  to  every  day  teaching 
problems  that  even  the  best  and 
wisest  teacher  among  us  could  study 
them  with  satisfaction  and  profit. 

— H.  Aldous  Dixon 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  FATHER 

{Continued  from  page  520) 


He  urged  us  all  to  discover  our 
abilities  and  cultivate  them.  And  to 
seek  particularly  for  and  cultivate 
the  spiritual  gifts.  These  God  gives 
to  all  who  earnestly  seek  them.  As 
children  we  were  intrigued  with  the 
idea  of  gaining  the  power  of  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  which  was  one 
of  Father's  many  gifts.  Or  for  the 
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gift  of  tongues,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  so  miraculously  in 
Hawaii  on  his  first  mission.  But  with 
maturity  we,  all  perhaps,  came  to 
realize  that  among  all  his  wonderful 
characteristics,  the  gift  of  Faith, 
with  his  remarkable  and  childlike 
trust  in  the  Lord,  was  the  greatest 
of  all  his  many  blessings. 


m 
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CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING  AS  A  MODE  OF  WORSHIP 

(Continued) 

T  AST  month  we  discussed  the  na-  foot  pitch,  and  play  the  hynvn  bodi- 

ture  of  congregational  singing  ly  one  octave  higher.  This  last  point 

as  a  mode  of  worship.  The  discussion  is  very  important.   The   congrega- 

was  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tional  singers  will  be  grateful  to  you 

chorister.  This  time  let  us  consider  for  the  power  which  you  are  then 

the  contribution  of  the  organist  to-  able  to  draw  out  of  a  modestly  sized 

ward     worshipful      congregational  instrument, 

singing,  2.  Tempo.  Here  we  offer  the  same 

1.  Organ  Registration.  The  organ  suggestions  as  contained  on  this  page 

may  be  played  loud  enough  so  that  a  month  ago.     We  favor  medium 

it  will   approximately   balance   the  tempos,  according  to  the  character 

sound  of  the  singers.  That  is,  the  or-  of  the  hymn.  The  best  tempo  is  the 

gan  should  not  be  drowned  out  by  one  at  which  the  singers  gain  the 

the  singers,  nor  the  reverse.  On  a  most  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  text 

reed  organ,  the  octave  couplers  on  which  is  being  sung.  The  organist 

both  sides  may  be  drawn,  the  one  and  chorister  must  remember  that 

for  brilliancy  and  power,  and  the  the  blood  pressure  of  the  people  in 

other  for  strength  in  the  brass.  The  the  congregation  is  normal  and  re- 

right  knee  swell  should  be  pushed  laxed,  and  that  on  the  other  hand, 

completely  open.  On  a  pipe  organ,  it  is  the  blood  pressure  of  the  chor- 

prepare  a  similar  sonority.  The  sing-  ister  and  organist  which  has  risen 

ers  in  the  body  of  the  church  enjoy  in  the  effort  of  appearing  before  the 

hearing  the  organ  enough  so  that  it  congregation,  and  is  therefore  ab- 

will  be  a  support  to  them.  normal.  We  advise  you  to  contain 

Leave  the  tremolo  off  for  solidity  yourselves  and  lead  gently  and  wise- 

and  dignity  when  the  congregation  ly.  In  hymns  of  a  spirited  nature, 

sings.  It  may  be  used  for  softer  in-  be  sure  to  play  with  clear  and  regu- 

terludes.  Leave  off  also  all  16-foot  lar  rhythm.  Clear  rhythm  is  more 

tone  in  the  right  hand  on   a   reed  effective  than  is  speed,  in  contribut- 

organ,  and  leave  it  off  in  both  hands  ing  the  desired  vitality, 

on  a  pipe  organ.  Its  use,  except  for  3.  Leading  Out.  This  brings  us 

bass,   obscures    clear   tone   quality,  now  to  a  delicate  point.  The  organ- 

For  that  reason,  also,  avoid  using  the  ist  should  keep  his  playing  of  a  hymn 

left  knee  swell  on  a  reed  organ.  Now  just  a  very  slight  amount  ahead  of 

if  you  wish  to  have  really  full  power  a    relaxed    congregation.    This    is 

out  of  the  organ  (reed  or  pipe) ,  then  merely  to  compensate  for  what  is 

use  all  stops,  including  those  of  16-  known   as  "acoustical   lag,"   which 
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acts  to  slow  down  the  singing. 
Always  lead  out  gently,  and  if 
the  congregation  insists  on  slow- 
ing down,  it  may  be  wiser  to  follow 
it  rather  than  to  take  issue  with  it. 
After  all,  the  tempo  may  have  been 
begun  too  fast.  One  very  important 
director  has  said  that  the  best  con- 
ductor is  one  who  considers  sympa- 
thetically the  wishes  of  the  congre- 
gation, keeping  them  gently  to- 
gether in  one  united  singing  body. 
It  is  the  height  of  bad  taste  to  drive 
a  congregation  against  its  wishes, 
either  by  baton  or  by  means  of  the 


organ.  Lead  out  gently,  as  a  shep- 
herd does  his  flock. 

4.  Interludes.  Congregational 
singers  require  a  moment  between 
the  stanzas  of  a  vigorous  song,  or 
when  the  stanzas  are  long.  Our  cus- 
tom of  providing  short  interludes, 
therefore,  is  quite  appropriate.  How- 
ever, they  may  be  dispensed  with  if 
desired,  and  a  moment's  pause  ob- 
served between  stanzas.  This  pause 
need  not  be  hurried  or  forced.  It  will 
be  found  that  a  congregation  gen- 
erally has  a  pretty  fair  sense  of  its 
proper  value. — Alexander  Schreiner 
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Worship  is  yearning  thought 

Exulting  in  the  best 
That  art  and  God  have  wrought 

For  the  mind's  joyous  rest. 

Worship  is  heart  hunger, 

Eagerly  eating  bread 
That  makes  souls  grow  younger 

As  Truth's  upgrade  they  tread. 

Worship  is  soul  athirst 

Sipping  the  wine  of  love 
From  cup  that  sates  heart-thirst, 

Drinking  life  from  above. 

— Nephi  Jensen 
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May  we  be  among  the  number 
Worthy  to  surround  the  board, 

And  partake  anew  the  Emblems 
Of  the  suff 'ring  of  our  Lord. 
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U/ara  cfaculty^  — 
cJeacher  c/mprovement 


GOSPEL  TEACHING  IN  SPIRIT  AND  CONTENT 


Theme  for  January: 
Tributes  to  True  Teachers  of  the 
Gospel 

IVTiNETEEN  Hundred  Forty- 
Seven — a  centennial  year  of 
deep  significance  for  not  only 
Latter-day  Saints,  but  all  people — 
oflfers  opportunity  to  recall  inspir- 
ingly  our  pioneer  teachers.  In  the 
work  and  devotion  of  those  who 
with  vision  and  courage  opened  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the 
great  organizations  that  serve  so 
widely  today,  there  is  uplift  and 
practical  help.  To  appreciate  our 
worthy  past  is  to  fortify  and  guide 
the  future. 

Recently,  with  President  George 
Albert  Smith  as  the  principal  speak- 
er, the  birthday  of  Richard  Ballan- 
tyne,  founder  of  our  Sabbath 
Schools,  was  fittingly  remembered. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Stake  Sunday  Schools,  a  pro- 
gram was  conducted  at  the  monu- 
ment erected  near  the  place  where 
the  first  of  our  Sunday  Schools  was 
organized  by  this  pioneer.  It  is 
planned,  we  understand,  to  make 
this  birthday  one  for  annual  remem- 
brance. Certainly  we  should  keep  in 
mind  noc  only  this[  pioneer  but 
others  who  have  given  devoted  ser- 
vice to  this  and  other  great  causes. 
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Within  each  community  there 
are  such  leaders.  Many  of  them,  it 
may  be,  have  gone  to  their  heavenly 
reward  "unhonored  and  unsung." 
Let  this  occasion  be  made  one  of  re- 
calling some  of  the  humble  and  effi- 
cient men  and  women  who  in  dis- 
tinctive ways  made  a  contribution 
to  the  Sabbath  Schools  or  other  or- 
ganizations of  the  Church. 

A  vital  value  in  bringing  back 
teachers  who  have  given  freely  and 
successfully  in  the  classroom  or  In 
the  organization,  comes  from  a 
study  of  the  qualities  that  they  re- 
vealed in  their  work.  During  this 
session  of  the  "Ward  Faculty  Meet- 
ing, one,  two  or  perhaps  three  such 
characters  of  outstanding  worth 
might  be  recalled  through  brief,  yet 
concrete,  life  sketches.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  fundamentals 
of  true  teaching  they  exemplified. 

In  general  preparation  for  this 
session,  a  careful  reading  of  Chapter 
V  of  The  Master's  Art,  "Heart  of 
True  Teaching,"  will  bring  all  to 
the  meeting  ready  to  participate 
helpfully.  This  reading  should  of 
course  be  supplemented  by  a  study 
of  the  questions  given  on  this  chap- 
ter in  Section  IV  of  the  text. 

— More  on  page  546 
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Why  Not  Study  the  Manual  in 
Class? 
Lesson  13,  January  5,  1947 
Objective: 

T^o  show  the  value  of  study  under 
supervision,  as  a  means  of  bet- 
ter preparation  and  for  good  study 
habits. 
References: 

Driggs,  The  Master's  Art,  Chap- 
ter XXIV  "Reading  and  Study 
Skills." 

Wahlquist  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  Chapter  X  "Di- 
recting Study." 

Bennion,  M.  Lynn,  "Studying  the 
'   Manual  in  Class,"  (leaflet) . 

Follow  out  the  suggestion  or  any 
other  plan  mentioned  under  the  as- 
signment of  the  preceeding  lesson. 

Encourage  trainees  to  read  widely 
on  the  subject  of  supervised  study. 

Assignment  for  January  19, 1946. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  work  of  a  teacher  is  the  mak- 
ing of  the  proper  assignment  to 
stimulate  pupil  participation. 

Come  prepared  January  19  th,  to 
give  an  assignment  on  a  subject  that 
may  be  taught  in  one  of  the  Sunday 
School,  Primary,  M.  L  A.  or  Priest- 
hood classes. 


good  assignments  to  stimulate  stu- 
dents to  study  a  lesson  for  self  de- 
velopment. 

References: 

Instructor,  November  1945,  pp. 
547-548. 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  pp.  34-35,  104- 
111  and  156. 

The  assignment  should  be  made 
with  a  definite,  conscious  effort  to 
stimulate  interest  in  that  which  is 
to  be  studied. 

A  common  fault  of  making  an 
assignment  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er is  lack  of  preparation.  It  may 
consume  considerable  time  to  make 
it  effective.  Good  pupil  participa- 
tion is  the  result  in  part  of  a  well 
made  assignment. 

Assignment  for  January  26,  1947. 

Directed  Observation  No.  3. 

How  to  Teach  the  Manual  in 
Class.  This  will  review  work  previ- 
ously studied  in  the  class  and  links 
up  closely  with  Directed  Observa- 
tion Lessons  I  and  11. 

Make  definite  arrangement  for 
the  trainees  to  visit  some  good  teach- 
er who  knows  well  the  use  of  the 
manual  in  class. 


How  to  Make  an  Assignment 
Lesson  14,  January  12,  1947 
Objective: 

To   show   the  need   for  making 


How  to  Teach  the  Manual  in  Class 
Lesson  15,  January  19,  1947 

Objective: 

To  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
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are  good  teaching  procedures  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  manual  in  class. 

Text', 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  pages  179-180. 

Arrangements  have  previously 
been  made  for  all  trainees  to  visit 
some  good  teacher.  The  plan  sug- 
gested in  the  text  is  excellent. 

If  the  students  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  this  observation,  have 
them  make  a  list  of  the  factors  they 
feel  are  essential  in  classroom  man- 
agement. This  will  act  as  a  basis 
upon  which  they  may  evaluate  the 
work  of  the  teacher  they  are  ob- 
serving. 

Assignment  for  February  2, 1947. 
Cooperative  Lesson  Building. 

Read  Chapter  XIV  of  The  Mas- 
ter's Art, 

Keep  in  mind  that  lesson  building 
is  a  cooperative  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  pupils. 


Cooperative  Lesson  Building 
Lesson  16,  January  26,  1947 

Objective: 

To  learn  and  see  the  value  of  co- 
operation   in    building    a    religious 
education  lesson. 
Text: 

Driggs  The  Master^ s  Art,  Chapter 
XIV,  "Cooperative  Lesson  Build- 
ing," Section  II,  and  Chapter  XIV, 
"Cooperative  Lesson  Building,"  in 
Section  IV  Appendix  A.  Guidelines 
for  Teacher  Study  and  Enrichment. 

This  lesson  can  be  one  of  lasting 
value  to  any  prospective  teacher. 
The  material  found  in  the  text  is 
worthy  of  serious  study  and  com- 
plete mastery. 

Consider  first  the  material  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

Assignment  for  February  9,  1947 

Laying  a  Firm  Foundation, 

The  Lesson  Plan.  Brother  Driggs 
has  three  splendid  chapters  on  this 
topic.  Chapters  XI,  XIII  and  XV. 
— A.  Farley  Bates 


WARD  FACULTY-TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT 

{Contimied  from  page  544) 

Another  inspirational  outcome  of  passed  away,  yet  lingers  in  the  lives 

the  meeting  may  well  be  the  honor-  of  those  who  were  blessed  by  the 

ing  in  a  special  way  of  some  leader  service   freely   given  in   this   great 

of  the  ward  who  has  won  distinction  cause.  A   committee  might  be  ap- 

through  his  or  her  work  as  a  true  pointed  to  carry  forward  with  such 

teacher  of  the  gospel.  This  sugges-  a  plan  of  action, 
tion  may  well  apply  to  one  who  has  — Howard  R,  Driggs 


» i^^i  ■ 


"The  man,  whom  I  call  deserving  a  name,  is  one  whose  thoughts  and 
exertions  are  for  others  than  himself." — Sir  Walter  Scott 
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junior  Sunday  School 


Sacrament  Gem: 

(See  page  543  for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread 
While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head; 

Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 

To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 

iLurseriji  — 

C^OR  1946-47  it  is  recommended 
that  each  Nursery  teacher  pro- 
vide herself  with  a  copy  of  the  new 
Nursery  manual  entitled  Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Nursery,  together 
with  the  one  entitled  Religious  Nur- 
ture in  Nursery  Class  and  Home,  by 
Mary  Edna  Lloyd  and  the  accom- 
panying four  small  books  known  as 
My  Book  for  Winter,  My  Book  for 
Spring,  My  Book  for  Summer,  and 
My  Book  for  Fall.  These  will  serve 
as  the  teacher's  guides  for  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  Nursery 
classes  throughout  the  Church. 
These  books  are  available  at  the 
office  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  50  North  Main  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Jxinaergarten  — 

Joyful  Living*  is  the  title  of  the 
new  manual  for  this  department.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  very  great 
care  by  members  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten and  Nursery  committees  and  a 
specialist  in  story  writing,  with  the 


CO-ORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 

additional  supervision  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  co-ordinator.  It  is 
replete  with  stories  suitable  for 
teaching  religion  to  young  children 
and  with  directions  for  teaching  the 
lessons  written  in  the  light  of  the 
characteristics  of  four-  and  five- 
year-old  children  and  professional 
study  and  long  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  supervising  childhood  edu- 
cation. 

LPnrnarjji  — 

Learning,  Loving,  Living'^  is  the 
title  of  the  new  course  of  study  for 
this  department.  This  course  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  faculty,  who 
is  a  speciahst  in  childhood  educa- 
tion and  a  successful  author  of  lit- 
erature for  children.  The  text  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Primary  committee  of 
the  general  board  and  edited  by  the 
co-ordinator  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School.  It  is  more  elaborate  than  is 
the  average  Primary  manual,  and  is 
provided  with  many  stories  that  can 
be  used  in  teaching  morals  and  re- 
ligion to  children  six  and  seven  years 
of  age. 

*See  the  preview  of  this  course  of  study 
in  the  September,  1946,  Instructor.  The 
manual  is  now  ready.  If  your  orders  have 
not  been  sent  to  the  Sunday  School  general 
board  offices  this  matter  should  receive 
your  attention  at  once.  It  will  be  helpful 
to  teachers  if  they  may  have  time  to  make 
careful  study  of  the  text  before  it  is  to  be 
used  the   first  Sunday   in  January. 
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HUMDR,  WIT,  AM  WISDOM 


THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL'^ 
(The  Talmudic  Period) 

A  twinge  of  conscience  in  a  man's 
heart  is  better  than  all  the  flogging 
he  may  receive. 


A  man  sees  every  disease  of  the 
skin  except  his  own. 


This  is  the  penalty  for  the  liar: 
even  when  he  tells  the  truth,  no  one 
believes  him. 


There  is  no  remedy  for  a  fool. 


A  single  coin  in  a  crock  makes 
much  noise,  but  if  the  crock  is  full 
of  coins,  it  is  silent. 


When  a  debater's  point  is  not  im- 
pressive, he  brings  forth  many  ar- 
guments. 


Throw  no  stones  into  the  well 
from  which  thou  drinkest. 

PUMPED 

"Clara,"  said  the  mistress  to  the 
new  maid,  "You  may  now  take  the 
dog  out  and  give  him  some  air." 

"Yes,  ma'am.  And  where's  the 
nearest  filling  station?" 

—Jaffadills 

SCHOLAR 
Teacher:    "Tommy,    how    many 
make  a  million?"   . 

Tommy:   "Not  many." 

*  An    anthology  by  Lewis   Browne,   Randbtn 
House,   New  York.   Used  by  permission. 
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PREPARED 

The  candidate  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  was  defeated  ignominiously. 
He  got  fifty-five  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  thirty-five  hundred,  and  the  next 
day  walked  down  Main  street  with 
two  guns  hanging  from  his  belt. 

"See  here,"  some  fellow  citizens 
told  him,  "you  were  not  elected 
sheriff,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
carry  guns." 

"Listen,"  he  replied,  "a  man  with 
no  more  friends  than  I've  got  needs 
to  carry  guns."        — Bindery  Talk. 

UPSET 

"Me  sister  writes,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Casey,  "that  ivery  glass  of 
jelly  we  sint  her  was  spilled.  Ar' 
ye  shure,  Mike,  ye  printed  'This 
Side  Up'  on  it,  as  I  told  ye?" 

"Shure  Oi  am,  Maggie,  an'  think- 
in'  maybe  they  moight  not  see  it  at 
the  top,  Oi  printed  it  on  the  bottom 
side  too."         — Sunshine  Magazine 

TRY 

The  trouble  with  too  many  of  us 
is  that  in  trying  times  we  quit  try- 
ing. 

— Railway  E^nployees'  Journal 

REFLECTIONS 

Every  man's  work,  whether  it  be 
literature  or  music  or  pictures  or 
architecture,  or  anything  else,  is 
always  a  portrait  of  himself,  and 
the  more  he  tries  to  conceal  him- 
self, the  more  clearly  will  his  char- 
acter appear  in  spite  of  him, 

—Samuel  Butler 


a  country  other  than  the  United  States.  (Alberta  Stake  in  Canada  was  cre- 
ated six  months  before.) 

The  late  Anthony  W.  Ivins,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the 
Mexican  Mission,  would  find  much  in  sombrero  land  today  to  make  him 
happy.  Recently  President  George  Albert  Smith  visited  Mexico  City.  It 
was  the  first  visit  of  a  president  of  the  Church  to  Mexico.  Approximately 
1500  persons  crowded  within  the  white-stuccoed  walls  of  Ermita  Branch 
chapel   (in  suburban  Mexico  City)  to  hear  him  speak. 

An  excellent  Sunday  School  convenes  under  Ermita  chapel's  red  tile 
roof.  The  average  attendance  is  one  hundred  persons.  Otto  Done  is  branch 
superintendent.  Knolton  Martineau  is  mission  Sunday  School  supervisor, 
and  Arwell  L.  Pierce,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  mission  president.  The  Church 
in  Mexico  is  growing.  Surely  today  there  are  many  Mexican  Saints  of 
whom  their  ancient  kinsman,  Samuel  the  Lamanite,  could  well  be  proud. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson   Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.   Aldous   Dixon, 

A.   Parley   Bates 

William  P.  Miller 

Addie  L.  Swapp 
GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit   de  Jong, 

William  M.   McKay 

].    Holman  Waters 

Hugh   B.  Brown 

Henry   Eyring 
GENEALOGICAL 

A.   William  Lund, 

Thomas  L,  Martin 

Archibald   F.   Bennett 

Joseph  Christenson 

Joseph    K.   Nicholcs 
THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Don  B.  Col  ton 
Richard   E.   Folland 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 

Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl   J.   Christensen 
SENIORS 
Ralph  B.  Keeler, 
David   Lawrence    McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Wallace    F.    Bennett, 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Edith   Rybcrg 

W.   Lowell   Castleton 
JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 
2ND  INTERMEDIATE 

Kenneth   S.    Bennion 

Inez  Witbeck 

Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion   G.   Merkley, 
Lucy  G.   Sperry 
Melba    Glade 

JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 
Eva   May    Green 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis   D.    Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

NURSERY 
Marie  Fox    Felt, 
Addie  L.   Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don    B.    Cotton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard   E.   Folland 

STANDARDS 
(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David   Lawrence  McKay 
Thomas   L.  Martin 
A.    Parley  Bates 
Inez   Witbeck 
W.   Lowell   Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.   Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell    J.   Ashton 
Antone  K.    Romney 
J.    Holman   Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Marian    Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LetMaster 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.    Monson, 

Book   of   Mormon 
Thomas  L.   Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl   F.   Eyring, 

New    Testament 
A.   William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don   B.   Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


ERMITA  (Mexico)  BRANCH  CHAPEL 

A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem  a  Lamanite  missionary 
■^  named  Samuel  climbed  the  walls  of  an  ancient  American  city.  There 
he  preached  the  gospel  to  Zarahemla's  Nephites. 

'  Nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  another  missionary,  with  several 
companions,  entered  Mexico.  They  had  come  to  teach  to  its  Lamanite 
daughters  and  sons  the  same  gospel  that  Samuel  had  preached — the  gospel 
of  the  Master,  restored  through  a  latter-day  prophet. 

This  modern  missionary  in  Mexico  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
with  dark  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  an  honest,  Lincolnesque  face  that 
had  been  bronzed  by  the  desert  sun.  He  rode  into  Mexico  on  a  horse  early 
in  1876,  the  year  before  President  Brigham  Young's  death.  The  young 
missionary  was  Anthony  W.  Ivins.  He  had  left  his  home  in  St.  George, 
Utah,  about  four  months  before.  Neighbors  had  contributed  money,  scrip, 
a  mule  and  a  horse  toward  his  mission.  He  himself  had  sold  all  his  possessions 
to  make  the  trip  possible. 

Anthony  Ivins  and  his  companions  penetrated  Mexico  as  far  as  Chi- 
huahua, a  little  city  with  cobbled  streets  and  flat-topped  homes  about  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  river  at  El  Paso,  where  they  en- 
tered. They  distributed  printed  selections  from  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
translated  into  Spanish. 

Three  years  later,  other  Mormon  missionaries  reached  Mexico  City. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  branch  of  the  Church  was  organized  in  this  high- 
pedestaled  southern  capital. 

Anthony  W.  Ivins  became  president  of  the  Mexican  Mission  in  1883, 
and  twelve  years  later  he  was  sustained  president  of  Juarez  Stake,  in  north- 
ern Mexico.  It  was  the  second  stake  of  the  restored  Church  organized  in 

— more  on  other  side 


